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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


————_>> 

With the ‘‘ Spectator” of Saturday, April 19th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE resignation of Prince Bismarck is an accomplished 
fact. He took leave of the Emperor on Tuesday, and 
returned, it is said, from an interview of more than an hour 
with a look of satisfaction on his face. In returning, he 
received an ovation from the people of Berlin, who escorted 
him home in thousands, and desired to take the horses from 
his carriage. He retires at once to Friedrichsruhe, to watch 
affairs from the seclusion of country life. It begins, however, 
to be understood that his retirement was involuntary; that 
the Emperor was determined to issue orders without consult- 
ing his Minister; that his Majesty refused to waive his legal 
right of communicating with each department direct ; and that 
the Chancellor, who had for twenty years been the real head of 
the State, considered this equivalent to his effacement. He 
will not, therefore, be consulted in his retirement. The agita- 
tion caused in the European Governments by this great change 
increases, therefore, rather than diminishes, and is said to 
be manifested in the German provinces far more than in 
Berlin. Itis deepened by rumours of the great changes which 
the Emperor intends to effect, and by a growing impression 
that his Majesty’s great energy is rendered almost dangerous 
by a certain impulsiveness. He has become by far the most 
conspicuous figure in Europe, and will for some time to come 
live under the microscope. 








Mr. A. J. Balfour on Monday introduced his Bill for 
facilitating the purchase of land in Ireland by cultivating 
tenants. In a speech of nearly two hours, as full of arith- 
metic as a Budget, he explained a plan of extraordinary 
ingenuity, which would, he believed, enable the State to 
advance £33,000,000 without the taxpayer incurring the 
smallest real liability. We have dwelt upon the plan at length 
elsewhere, but it is briefly this. Landlords and tenants are to 
agree, without compulsion, upon a price which must not 
exceed twenty years’ purchase of the “net rent,”—that is, the 
judicial rent minus landlords’ rates. The total will be usually 
Seventeen years’ rental, and the process is then in this wise. 
A Land Department, formed by the amalgamation of the 
existing five Land Commissions, will pay to the owner of, 
say, a holding of £100 a year, £1,700 in special Consols 
of 23 per cent., irredeemable for thirty years. The tenant 
will pay for five years 80 per cent. of his present rent, and for 





forty-four years more 70 per cent., and after that nothing, the 
mortgage and its interest at 4 per cent. being extinguished. 
On the first instalment being received, the Department issues 
“a vesting order,” and the tenant becomes a freeholder, subject 
only to the decreasing mortgage. His holding can only be 
sold by the State in default of payment; and if that default 
is involuntary, it will be made up out of the Assurance Fund 
created by accumulating the extra 10 per cent. payable for 
the first five years. The tenant, in brief, sits at a reduced 
rent, which buys the freehold. 


The force enabling the State to grant these easy terms is, of 
course, its superior credit created by the guarantee of the 
taxpayer; and to guard him, Mr. Balfour employs a most 
ingenious plan. The State contributes certain annual grants 
to local purposes in Ireland. These are, of course, until paid, 
in the hands of the Treasury; and if there is default not to 
be met out of the Assurance Fund, the Treasury docks the 
defaulting district of the amount out of these contributions, 
compelling it, however, in the case of Education, to replace 
the sum by an addition to the local rates. In addition, if the 
local grants are not enough, one-fifth of the landlords’ capital 
will be drawn upon, that sum being retained for that 
purpose as Consols in the hands of the Land Department. 
The capitalised value of these grants and the landlords’ 
fifth is £33,000,000, and the security is therefore absolute,— 
better, in fact, than any creditor ever gets, because it is in 
the Treasury’s own hands. The only defect of the scheme is 
that it is limited in amount to £33,000,000, which can be 
increased only as the instalments are paid in. They can of 
course, as they reduce the total mortgage, be reissued, and the 
whole process be gradually gone over again,—a clever provision, 
but too slow in its operation to be of serious importance to the 
scheme. 


Congested districts, which will be so declared by the Viceroy 
in Council, will be dealt with differently. The districts will 
be confided to a special Board, which will make sales com- 
pulsory, will induce tenants to amalgamate or rearrange 
holdings, will buy surplus cottages, and will assist tenants to 
migrate or emigrate, using for these purposes £1,500,000 still 
left from the Irish Church surplus and the Irish Fishery Fund. 
This part of the scheme is of high importance, so high, indeed, 
that we should not wonder if it were dropped in the debate, to 
reappear in a separate and perhaps larger Bill, including a 
supplementary grant from the State itself. The congested 
districts are comparatively so small in area, and their want is 
so extreme, that the British taxpayer might not oppose a 
charitable grant for their separate benefit. If this is not 
done in some shape or other, the discussion on “ amalgama- 
tion” and “migration and emigration” may last from now 
till Doomsday. 


The more the whole scheme is examined, the more favour 
it receives,—so much so that the Irish Members are furious, 
and Mr. Davitt directly hostile, declaring that it will create 
a new and more numerous caste of landlords. The Pall Mall 
Gazette even declares that it is a huge bribe to the tenants, 
who, before it is worked out, will have saved for themselves, in 
reduced payments and so on, £83,000,000 sterling. They will 
save a splendid sum, whatever the exact figure; and if they 
are as cute as they used to be, they will see this, and make 
matters unpleasant for their representatives who object. The 
entire Gladstonian Party are, however, making up their minds 
to resist, and will, it is believed, though there is much internal 
discussion, rely upon three arguments. First and foremost, 
that the scheme requires the intervention of local representative 
bodies, or a representative body, which is reasonable from a 
Home-rule point of view; secondly, that the landlords get too 
much, which is, of course, debatable, though landlords will think 
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very differently, and, as we believe, with justice; and thirdly, 
because the scheme, under colourable pretexts, imposes a heavy 
liability on the general taxpayer, which is not true. The latter 
will, it is imagined, be the popular cry in this island, while the 
second one will sweeten his Member’s resistance to the Irish 
elector. We shallsee; but we venture to predict that although 
the discussion will be harassing, the resistance will not be to 
the last ditch, and that the Irish Members will not face a dis- 
solution in such a cause. Paddy is too clever not to see that 
he gets thirty-three millions lent him to get freeholds with. 


The Unionists have recovered the Ayr Burghs,—lost to them 
in 1888, after Mr. Campbell’s death, in the contest between 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley and Mr. Sinclair, by the minute majority 
of 63. On Tuesday, Mr. Somervell, the Unionist, polled 
2,610 votes, against 2,480 given for Mr. Routledge, the Glad- 
stonian,—majority, 130. It is not a victory that should 
induce Unionists to exalt their horn, or even to indulge in 
sanguine expectations; but it should convince them that there 
is no spring tide flowing strongly towards Home-rule, no wave 
of emotion that is in the least likely to sweep away Unionists’ 
efforts. If by industry and sobriety of judgment we can 
regain a few inches of political ground, by more industry and 
still more discrimination we may regain a few furlongs or 
even a few miles. We cannot throw up our caps over the 
Ayr Burghs, but we should take heart to struggle on patiently, 
tenaciously, doggedly, and even cheerfully. 


The debate in the Lords on Friday week on the subject of the 
Parnell Commission was remarkable chiefly for its sobriety, 
though Lord Salisbury obviously went too far when he argued 
that because Courts of Justice do not apologise to the accused 
for the charges on which they are acquitted, Parliament owed 
no apology to Mr. Parnell for leaving him so long under the 
cloud of a very serious false imputation, which was also con- 
fessedly a breach of privilege. The fact that it was a breach of 
privilege, and one for which the House of Commons very wisely 
declined to summon to the bar those who were responsible 
for it, made it, as we think, fitting that some such expression 
of regret should have been added to the notice taken by the 
House of Commons at least of the Commissioners’ Report. 
For the rest, Lord Salisbury’s speech was very impressive. He 
showed that he had never regarded the question of the forged 
letters as the kernel of the imputations to be inquired into, 
and that the very essence of the political investigation was 
that connection between the political agitation and the spread 
of outrage on which the Commissioners have reported so ably 
and so judicially. In fact, the latter part of Lord Salisbury’s 
speech might have been a reproduction of our argument of last 
Saturday on “Insurrection and Outrage,” only that Lord 
Salisbury could not possibly have read what was being printed 
off while he spoke. 





Lord Herschell was hardly in his most judicial mood. He 
guarded himself repeatedly from being supposed to feel any 
sympathy with crime, but the drift of his speech was certainly 
not just to the Report of the Commissioners, and he was very 
far from saying what he ought to have said on the cruel and 
systematic persecution of all tenants who took land from 
which others had been evicted, or who in any way held aloof 
from the Land League. Lord Herschell minimised the cruelty 
and evil of “the criminal conspiracy” of which the Commis- 
sioners had convicted a great number of the Parnellite Party, 
and compared it to the criminal conspiracy of which he him- 
self had been guilty in the United States when he paid, under 
the head of “sundries,” for wine with which, under the Maine 
law, he could not legally have been provided. That seems to 
us trifling with a very grave subject. Lord Selborne’s speech 
was not nearly so effective as that which he recently delivered 
to the Union Club, and Lord Derby alone approached, if he 
did not equal, the lucid and impartial tone of the Judicial 
Commissioners. Lord Granville declined to divide the House, 
though he used strong language in condemnation of the 
Commission. 


On Monday night, Mr. Gladstone delivered at the National 
Liberal Club a tirade against the Parnell Commission, and 
against Parliament for accepting and endorsing its Report, 
which was in his most intemperate style. From the denuncia- 
tions of the Land League which he delivered so earnestly and 
with so much effect in 1882, he has now veered round to the 
very opposite point of the compass; and in this speech he 





declared that the Tory Party, which was in th 
author of Ireland’s wrongs, because it « resisted 

great beneficial changes in Ireland,” has now « fm * the 
censure upon the men who have in the main cake - 
wrong,”—in other words, the party which aimee a that 
organisation of boycotting and intimidation. He a ee 
the Judges of the Commission honest in intenti Hy 
described them as all of the party opposed to edie ea 
though Sir W. Marriott replied on Wednesday that Sir — 
Hannen, the head of the Commission, is both a Liber ts es 
a Home-ruler,—and he attacked their Report with 7 
vehemence, speaking of the Commission itself as re 
detestable machinery by which it has been attempted to us 
the aspirations of the Irish race,” and in another part ry 9 
speech as “‘a new and detestable innovation.” He describ r 
a medieval caricature in which a rabbit was dressed y * 
priest discharging priestly functions, and spoke of Pt iy 
cature as an anticipation of the time when “the ugly “e A 
form of political passion puts on the judicial ermine and 
nounces judgment of a sham judicial character.” Mr. Cha 
stone spoke of the judgment of the House of Commons on the 
Commission as simply nil, and of the judgment of the “ia 
of Lords as a considerable minus quantity. All wecan say is 
that there was not a speech in the House of Lords on Friday 
week which could compete with his own in the success wilh 
which it avoided any attempt to be either judicial or impartial, 


€ main the 


Mr. Gladstone made a lively and effective speech on 
Wednesday at Guy’s Hospital, where he was entertained on the 
oceasion of the opening of the new Medical College for resident 
medical students of Guy’s. It will accommodate the members 
of the junior staff, at present lodged in the hospital, and fifty 
resident students besides. £20,000 had been raised by the issue 
of debentures secured on the proceeds of the Medical School 
fund, by the liberality of the medical staff, a financial opera. 
tion on which Mr. Gladstone, as an old Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, cordially congratulated the College, remarking 
that it gave him hopes that some future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer lay hid among the medical staff of Guy's, as 
the poet Gray had hoped that some village Hampden lay 
hid in the rustic society around the church on which he wrote 
his immortal “ Elegy.” In his speech Mr. Gladstone noted 
with satisfaction the rise of physicians who could compete 
almost with great commercial men in the magnitude of their 
fortunes, referring especially to the fortune left by Sir William 
Gull, a former student of Guy’s, which exceeded £300,000. But 
this was only one of many indications of the great progress of 
the profession in the esteem of the public, and of the growing 
belief that they can help very materially in securing and in 
restoring health that is seriously endangered or lost. 


On Tuesday night, Mr. Mundella moved a censure on the 
Education Department for not acting with more promptitude 
and decision in forcing a Board school on the cities of Salis- 
bury and York, where the existing School Boards had not 
provided sufficient school accommodation in accordance with 
the requirements of the Act of 1870. The odd part of 
the speech was that while Mr. Mundella censured the 
Department, he exempted from censure not only the present 
Vice-President, Sir W. Hart-Dyke, but the permanent 
heads of the Department, speaking very cordially not only 
of Sir Francis Sandford and Mr. Cumin, but even of the 
new permanent head, Mr. Kekewich. Apparently, therefore, 
his censure must have been directed against the President of 
the Council, Lord Cranbrook, though he did not say that he 
was the great offender. At Salisbury, the charge was that the 
Bishop had resisted the establishment of any Board school as 
a matter of principle, and had pledged himself to find the 
money necessary for providing the fresh accommodation ; but 
the Bishop did not propose to secure schools with low fees, 
and with a fee of 9d.a week and the grant of the Department, 
it was easy enough for the schools to pay their way without 
any substantial aid from voluntary subscriptions. With a 
9d. fee, working men had to go to the Guardians of the Poor to 
pay their fees, and it was absurd to permit elementary 
schools in Salisbury to charge 9d. a week. The case of York 
was still worse. Not only were the fees exceptionally high, 
but many of the schoolrooms were structurally unfit for the 
children crowded into them. The School Board there had 
accepted the offer of the Church Extension Association to 
provide the accommodation for which they were responsible, 
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ore than 2,100 children were at present in private 
- ited schools and dame-schools. That was a most 
ad yen ° 
discreditable state of things. 





Hart-Dyke’s reply amounted to this,—that the School 
Boards in Salisbury and York had a majority against the 

sation of a Board school, and that the Act of 1870 only 
: wae the Department to force a Board school on the people 
— . where the School Board could not provide sufficient 
weenie dation through Voluntary schools without a Board 
presi to York, Sir W. Hart-Dyke denied that theinspectors’ 
pu showed the schools provided there to be inadequate in 
ae teaching, or deficient in their structuralarrangements. He 
had taken the opinion of the law officers of the Crown about the 
right of the Education Department to issue a requisition for 
the creation of a Board school,—which the School Board 
opposed,—and the law officers had advised that, under the Act 
of 1870, the requisition could not be issued. That was a 
sufficient reply as regards the failure to interfere, but certainly 
not a reply sufficient to show that the Act of 1870 does not 
need amendment. Mr. Mundella’s censure was rejected by a 


majority of 52, 167 against 115. 


Sir W. 


The debate on the Tithes Bill commenced on Thursday 
night with a very effective exposition of it by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, after which an amendment that it be read that 
day six months was moved by Mr. Picton ina speech which 
professed to be favourable to the retention of the tithe fund, 
but which was really a mere argument for Disestablishment. 
This line was followed by almost all the Welsh speakers, who 
asserted in one breath that they were quite in favour of 
securing the tithe as national property, and in the next that 
the only way to do so was to “ readjust ” it,—which means 
paring it away,—and then to nationalise it. One thing ata 
time. Neither readjustment nor nationalisation is the issue 
raised by this Bill. But the whole drift of the Opposition on 
the first night’s debate was to raise a dust about the Welsh 
Church, and obscure by that dust the wish of Welsh Members 
to whittle away the tithe itself. 


Mr. Chamberlain delivered a remarkable speech in West 
Birmingham on Monday, in which he announced that, for 
reasons reprinted textually elsewhere, he had changed his 
opinion that it would be well for the British to evacuate 
Egypt. It would be a shameful dereliction of duty to retire 
from the great work we were doing there, work which 
would, if completed, terminate the misery of centuries. 
Mr. Chamberlain spoke with the utmost frankness, directly 
confessing previous error, and has evidently been con- 
verted by seeing with his own eyes what an Asiatic 
tyranny actually means for the people subjected to it, and 
how low down among the population that tyranny penetrates. 
It is not mere mismanagement which prevails, but direct 
oppression. “In Egypt, torture prevailed almost universally. 
The bastinado was used upon every occasion; was used to 
extort the payment of taxes; was used to obtain confession 
of crime; was used to secure respect for authority and for the 
position of every village tyrant and every provincial governor. 
You had a system of forced labour, called the corvée, that was 
intended originally to maintain works of irrigation, to keep 
clear the canals, by which the great system of watering the 
country was carried out. This had been abused as everything 
else had been abused, and hundreds and thousands of men 
were taken from their own work in order to labour on the 
land of others.” This system will come back, must come back, 
if we retire—unless, indeed, the country is handed over to 
another European Power. 


The new Cabinet in France will apparently be more Con- 
servative than was expected. The new Minister of Justice, 
M. Fallitres, has not abandoned the project of a new Press 
Law, as M. Bourgeois was understood to promise, but has only 
modified it. He is inclined to punish serious libels through the 
Magistracy, just as assaults are punished, but to leave mere 
defamation to be tried by juries as at present. The Bureau 
examining the measure rejected this proposal, and intend to 
recommend that the Bill be thrown out, a decision which, if 
the Cabinet persists, will lead to a fresh cleavage between the 
Government and the Radicals. It is probable that it will 
persist, M. Falliéres, who is a strong Liberal, having publicly 
confessed that “he had underrated the power of the un- 


’ 


scrupulous section of the Press,” and now believed it indis- 
pensable to protect officials against its attacks. 


The Pope, it appears, was decidedly in favour of the 
Berlin Labour Conference, although he sent no Nuncio. 
In reply to a letter from the Emperor informing him 
that the Prince-Bishop of Breslau had been invited to 
attend, his Holiness remarks that “combined action on the 
part of the various Governments will greatly contribute to the 
object so much desired.” His view of the method to be pur- 
sued is, however, definite only as regards the Sunday holiday, 
and he glides away into the usual argument, that religion alone 
can teach the employer to treat the employed with equity, and 
inspire in the labourer the feeling of duty and responsibility. 
That is quite true, and it is, of course, the special business of 
the Pope to say it; but, unfortunately, the problem is how to 
compel an agnostic employer and an unbelieving labourer to 
treat each other properly. 


Sir John Lubbock succeeded on Tuesday in inducing the 
London County Council to pause in carrying out one of the 
most unwise of their projects, that of excavating a tunnel 
under the Thames at Blackwall. The project was to have 
cost £1,500,000 or more—probably much more—and to be 
paid for by a rate levied on all London, though it would 
benefit only part of the population living on one side of the 
river, the other being a marsh. It had been inherited from 
the old Metropolitan Board, which loved big enterprises; but 
a part of the new Council had taken it up very warmly. Sir 
John Lubbock, therefore, proposed to spend some money in 
getting a little more information as to the “nature and diffi- 
culties of the soil,” and was supported on a division by 
57 to 48. The sum was afterwards limited, on a motion 
by Lord Lingen, to £10,000. The decision shows sense 
in the Council, and a disposition not to be carried away by 
the new passion for engineering magnificence. There is no 
evidence that a good ferry will not do for the present, and if 
it does not, the project can be taken up at any time, and after 
a new election has made the Council more strictly representa- 
tive. The Councillors must not forget that they have much 
to do besides improving communication, and that, though the 
credit of London may be inexhaustible, the patience of its 
citizens is not. They cannot wish to sce all improvement 
stopped by a revolt against the rates. 

Lord George Hamilton made an interesting statement on 
Wednesday at the Institute of Naval Architects, as to the 110- 
ton English gun, which he declared to have been proved after 
trial more effective than a 120-ton gun builtin Germany. He 
referred to the feeling that there is in the naval service against 
guns so big that they cannot be trained and loaded except by 
machinery, and said that there is no machinery so little liable 
to accident as the hydraulic power by which guns are loaded 
and trained. If a gun small enough to be dealt with by hand 
is used, the gunners must stand level with their guns, and 
must be adequately protected, and such protection means more 
weight and a larger target for the enemy. The 110-ton gun 
can be fired almost as rapidly as the 35-ton gun, and the 
advantage of hydraulic machinery for loading and training is 
that hydraulic power has no nerves, is very compact, and can 
be easily protected. The prejudice in favour of the manual 
management of guns is really nothing better than the old 
prejudice in favour of sailing-ships as compared with steam- 
ships, and is as sure to yield beneath the steady pressure of 
scientific facts. 


A telegram of Friday announces the outburst of a terrific 
tornado in the Ohio Valley late on Thursday evening. It is 
feared that it has actually destroyed the town of Louisville, 
Kentucky, and known that it has killed there some eight 
hundred persons. So tremendous was the force of the hurri- 
cane, that “ it lifted the Union Railway Station, at the foot of 
Seventh Street, bodily from its foundations, and carried it into 
the raging torrent of the Ohio.” It also crushed the City Hall, 
overwhelming three hundred people in the ruins. In Europe 
we fear floods, but hardly think of wind, and certainly build 
with no notion of its pressure in other regions. The Louis- 
ville hurricane in the Valley of the Thames would have blown 
down half London. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 





New Consols (23) were on Friday 97} to 97{. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——>——_ 


MR. BALFOUR’S LAND-PURCHASE SCHEME. 


E have just three objections to raise to Mr. Balfour’s 
Land-Purchase Bill; and though two of them at 
least are, in our judgment, of the most serious kind, we 
regret to believe that in the present state of opinion none 
of the three will have any practical weight. In the first 
place, the scope of the Bill is not nearly large enough. 
The curse of Ireland is a tenure which, although an 
excellent tenure in Great Britain, where men are optimist, 
not pessimist, in imagination, is nearly unknown in the 
remainder of the world, and which is utterly unsuited to 
the temperament of the Irish people. They are plaintive 
and self-pitying in their very hearts ; they always expect 
misfortune ; and they think, therefore, that if tenants they 
will be evicted, that if evicted they will be homeless, and 
that if homeless they will be degraded, and may die of 
starvation. As the majority of adult Irishmen are tenant- 
farmers, there will in Ireland be neither peace nor 
contentment until the tenants are freeholders paying a 
quit-rent ; and the ideal Land-Purchase Bill ought, there- 
fore, to cover the whole island, of which this Bill may 
possibly cover one-fifth. There is no objection whatever 
that we know of to that extension except the timidity 
of politicians; but then, we quite admit that timidity 
may be a final reason. Stein, when he carried out 
a similar reform, had, fortunately for Prussia, no Parlia- 
ment to convince; but an English Ministry must consult 
opinion, even upon subjects about which it is profoundly 
ignorant. It is useless, therefore, to press the first 
objection. The second objection is that the Bill is too 
elaborate, too full of precautions to prevent any penny of 
liability ever falling upon the British taxpayer. There is 
no reason whatever why he should so shirk all liability. 
If the Union between the Kingdoms is a good thing, and if 
a change of tenure is essential to the Union—and these 
two propositions underlie every Purchase Bill as yet pro- 
posed—then the taxpayer of the United Kingdom ought 
to incur some liability, which he might make as small 
as he pleased by simply enforcing regular payment 
of the instalments. For ourselves, indeed, we go much 
farther, and insist that the Kingdom which originally 
forced an unsuitable tenure upon the Irish people, 
at first by conquest, and afterwards by a consistent 
course of legislation, ought to make compensation for its 
well-meaning blunder by a heavy grant in aid of the new 
tenure. It will have to give one in the end, whether the 
grant is in credit or money; but we admit that for the 
moment it is politically useless to make such a proposal, 
which could be carried only by a hopeless conjunction of 
both Front Benches such as carried the last Reform Bill. 
It is vain, therefore, to press the second objection, and 
not of much use, we fear, to press the third. This is, that 
the English electors will never understand the Bill. The 
Irish electors will, as their representatives will speedily 
discover, and the Scotch electors may, firstly because 
they love arithmetical puzzles for their own sakes, 
and secondly because they have, at the back of their 
heads, a wish for a Land Bill of their own; but 
the English electors will simply refuse to be burdened 
with all those details. Those who confide in Mr. 
Balfour will believe his assurance that the Treasury can 
never have to pay, and those who trust Mr. Gladstone 
will accept his dictum that the Bill “imposes a very large 
liability on the taxpayers of this country ;” but neither 
class will derive from the Bill itself any consolation. 
Granted the conditions, that is probably an unavoidable 
misfortune ; but still it is a misfortune, for were the Bill 
but simple, it might greatly help to educate the people in 
the course which, if Ireland is ever to be reconciled, is 
ultimately inevitable. The secret of the Irish agrarian 
war is an unsuitable tenure, and until it is altered for a 
suitable one—that is, in practice, for an occupying freehold 
tenure—there will be no peace. 

For the rest, the Bill is a wonderful piece of legislation. 
The task before Mr. Balfour was to secure that whenever 
landlord and tenants were willing, the tenants should 
become occupying owners, paying a moderate quit-rent, 
and yet that the taxpayer should pay nothing; and so far 
as human ingenuity can provide for two inconsistent 
requirements, both are provided for. As soon as the 
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tenants of Ballymahon estate, yieldin 

£1,000, are agreed with their landlord— which oan har, "4 
pretty quickly, for the landlord can plague and th a pen 
can combine—the State will advance £17,000 in ae 
bonds paying 2? per cent., on British guarantee a a 
deemable for thirty years, to the Land Department, hich 
subject to certain conditions, will hold the hone at = 
owner’s disposition. The Department will satis ‘th - 
selves that the purchase is bond fide, that thew “i 
collusion between landlords and tenants, and that hee = 
does not exceed twenty years’ purchase of the “ net aoe 
—that is, of the rent minus landlords’ rates—and i 

will issue “a vesting order.” From that moment the 
tenant is owner, on a Parliamentary title, of his holdi 
“up to the sky and down to the centre of the aa 
He remains heavily mortgaged, it is true; but he ; 

owner, more completely owner as to title than the 
majority of English landlords, absolutely beyond the 
possibility of eviction for any offence except default of 
payment, and with his mortgage slowly decreasin in 
amount of its own will, and without apparent indaehenees 

from himself. That is to say, the tenant has to pay on the 
mortgage 4 per cent. for forty-nine years, 2? per cent, of 
which will go to the landlord, } per cent. to certain good 
objects—such as building labourers’ cottages—and 1 per 
cent. to extinguish the debt itself, which it will do totally 
in forty-nine years. The effect of this in the circumstances 
of Ireland, and under a special clause of the Bill, will be 
that the tenant will pay for five years eight-tenths of his 
present rent, and afterwards seven-tenths, and that every 
payment will help towards the purchase of the freehold 

which, again, being every year nearer emancipation, will 
every year be worth something more to sell. There are 
heaps of details, intelligible enough both to landlord and 
tenant; but that is, broadly, the scheme, which from the 
first turns the tenant into a holder in fee subject to a 
quit-rent less than his present rent, and in the end makes 
him free owner of the soil. Now let us look for a moment 
at the position of the three parties concerned. 

(1.) There is “the Taxpayer,” who, being a voter, and 
therefore master of Parliament, is guarded as if he were- 
a pawnbroker advancing a shilling on a laundress’s flat- 
irons. First of all, Taxpayer gets the legal right to the 
flat-irons,—i.e., the farm. If he is never paid, he can sell 
the farm, which every year, of course, that quit-rent has 
been paid, has advanced in value. If that is inconvenient 
or harsh on the tenant, however, he can stop his debt out 
of the grants which he makes for education and many 
other local purposes to the defaulting district, and out 
of some money, a fifth of the price, not handed over 
to the landlord, the total of these resources together being 
equal, under all probable circumstances, to the capitalised 
value of the loan. The security, the reader will perceive, 
is perfect—at least, if figures which are not questioned 
are correct—because it is in Taxpayer’s own pocket. The 
tenant may try to cheat anybody he likes, may boycott 
anybody he pleases, may shoot anybody he can get at, and 
still there is the security, quiet and comfortable, in Tax- 
payer’s own hands, inextricable thence except by Act of 
Parliament,—that is, by Taxpayer’s own consent. The 
security, granted that Parliament is firm, is actually better 
than the pawnbroker’s, for somebody might steal those 
flat-irons, and nobody can steal a sum which the 
Treasury was going to pay, but is authorised to keep 
in its own hands. Nothing can be imagined more 
clever—or more needless. As a matter of fact, the Irish 
tenant, when conscious that his rent buys his freehold, 
always does pay it, the total of even momentary default 
under the different Redemption Acts being less than 
2 per cent. Both his qualities and his defects, in truth, 
impel the tenant to pay. He is the least of a fool in all 
the world of farmers, and knows quite well that his 
bargain is a good one for himself ; and he is, of all farmers, 
except perhaps Southern Frenchmen, the greediest of 
property. He hates losing money more than he hates sin 
—just look at the way he treats a “ landgrabber,” that is, 
in practice, an overbidder—and the notion of forfeiting a 
freehold which he has partly enfranchised is utterly 
abhorrent to him. He will pay fast enough, except in 
years of famine; but if he does not pay, there is the 
security in Taxpayer’s own pocket. He is perfectly safe, 
a great deal safer than, if he is heart and soul a friend 
of the Union, he has any right whatever to be; for he 
ought, on the Unionist theory, to be willing to use the 
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t of the United Kingdom to facilitate the execu- 
ed social — - acini 
i Trish Tenant, the person who for the 
(2.) — “has—without any ysinealinte to Mr. 
last ser A the true “ uncrowned King of Ireland.” It 
iia ho has made agitation possible, he who is “ advised ” 
haat 4 into all conspiracies, he who holds in his hand 
pibeg te resentation which has been used to paralyse 
roa a ss a what is his position? In principle, he 
— won his game. He has not, to be sure, got his 
harap | its prairie value ; but then he never expected to 
- yeh never could get it, except by a revolution 
Gestructive of his own ultimate interest, which is that a 
atch of land should be worth much money. But he enjoys 
advantages such as were never given to a tenant in the 
world before; for the Frenchman, when he won in his 
contest, had to submit to three years of forced labour 
sn each generation, under the name of the conscription, 
and to take on his neck the burden of at least half the 
Imperial taxes. If the Irish Tenant accepts the Act, he 
becomes a freeholder; has his rent reduced 20 per cent. 
at once for five years, and afterwards 30 per cent. ; and 
finds his very rent, that long-hated burden, paying off the 
only mortgage on his freehold. His old bogey, eviction, 
is utterly dead, for he can only be turned out by wilful 
default, default by misfortune being provided against by 
an assurance fund to be accumulated out of the difference, 
10 per cent., between the 20 per cent. he is to save on his 
rent for the first five years, and the 30 per cent. he is to 
save for the remainder of his quit-rent term. That quit-rent 
term is long, it is true; but half of it will be gone in twenty- 
four and a half years—little more than the Scotch farm lease 
—and he can, by paying the balance before it is due, hurry 
on the time of full emancipation. He is, in fact, the luckiest 
of mankind, for nobody else kills a debt by merely paying 
a low interest on it; so lucky, that if the British farmer 
were not exempt by some queer perversity or rare merit of 
temperament from the land-hunger, we should say that 
the proposal was altogether too dangerous, and would end 
in a Land question over the whole Kingdom. The only 
word of complaint the Tenant can say is that the limit of 
£33,000,000 is too narrow ; and he may rest tranquil about 
that. All instalments paid are to be re-lent as an increase 
to the fund ; and if it is not increased whenever he cries 
for “more,” his Parliamentary representatives will have 
lost their customary cunning. 
(3.) Lastly, there is the Landlord; how does he stand ? 
Well, we cannot say he is lucky, and can fancy him in 
many cases exquisitely uncomfortable. He will have to 
sell, because if a tenant outside his estate is buying his 
farm with his rent, the tenant inside will think himself 
swindled unless he gets the same unprecedented advantage, 
and will either strike or make himself unbearably dis- 
agreeable. The Landlord, however, may not like to sell. 
He may want his high rental to pay dower, rent-charge, 
mortgage interest, and all manner of demands which the 
Government scheme does not reduce. He may not see his 
way to employing in business the capital paid him—which 
is, of course, his best chance—and if he does see it, he only 
gets four-fifths of it to use, the Government retaining one- 
fifth at Mr. Goschen’s ridiculous rate of interest, which one 
has to calculate on a slate, and is hardly worth having when 
it is calculated. He is, it is true, relieved from a great 
deal of obloquy, from the burden of keeping an agent— 
the Bill is the death-warrant of that unlucky class, which 
is at least entitled to the credit of dauntless courage—from 
a suspense which must have been maddening, and from the 
feeling, more maddening still, that he has rights, and that 
nobody will enforce them ; but still he is a sufferer, deserving 
in many cases of profound pity. Sometimes, no doubt, he 
is paying for the sins of his forefathers, which must be a 
comforting thought, or half Asia would not have invented 
it; but very often he is paying for the sins of our fore- 
fathers—Henry Cromwell and the rest—in which idea 
there can be consolation for no man. The truth is, he is 
impoverished to a certaint extent because the State cannot 
help itself, being bound to refound social order, and 
because the British people, for the first time in its whole 
history, has got a fit of dirty meanness on it. It wants 
to be comfortable and to pay nothing, and cannot see that 
when it passes laws for the benefit of a class, it virtually 
pledges its faith that the benefit shall be forthcoming. If 
West India planters had a right to a grant in payment for 
their slaves, the Irish landlords have a right to a grant in 
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payment for their right of eviction,—the thing actually 
taken away. Argument, however, is thrown away, and all 
we can hope is that, if the measure succeeds as it should 
do, the selling value of the demesnes, which are not touched 
by the Bill, may partly recoup a class expropriated for 
reasons of State. 





THE AYR BURGHS ELECTION. 


E are very far from feeling elated at the winning of 
the Ayr Burghs for the Unionists by Mr. Somer- 
vell. It would be childish to argue from a personal 
success of that kind in a constituency which was only lost 
to us after Mr. Campbell’s death by a majority of 63 for 
Mr. Sinclair over Mr. Evelyn Ashley, the Unionist candi- 
date, and is now regained by Mr. Somervell by a majority 
of 130, that the tide of popular feeling has turned again in 
Scotland in our favour. Mr. Campbell’s majority in 1886 
was 1,175, and though Mr. Campbell’s personal influence 
was so great that it was he much more than his Unionist 
politics that carried the election by this large majority, it 
was precisely his great personal popularity which rendered 
it difficult to say how far the political bias of the con- 
stituency was or was not Unionist. The answer appears 
to be that the Ayr Burghs do not much care about the 
Irish Question. They gave a minute majority to the 
Home-ruler when the Unionist candidate was an English- 
man who inspired no very great enthusiasm. They have 
given a less minute, but still not a large majority, 
to a Unionist when the Unionist candidate was a 
clever Scotchman, without Mr. Campbeli’s great iocal in- 
fluence, but still one who could talk homely broad Scotch 
which went straight to the hearts of his constituents. And 
if Mr. Somervell were to retire, and the only Unionist 
candidate were an English stranger again, we suspect that 
Mr. Routledge would have an exceedingly good chance of 
winning the seat. The Ayr Burghs evidently think that 
the great question is not whether their would-be Member 
is a Home-ruler or a Unionist, but whether he inspires 
them personally with liking and confidence ; and we have 
no reason to believe that either his Unionism or his enthu- 
siasm for Home-rule forms any very important part of the 
considerations which inspire that liking or confidence. 
And in this respect we imagine that the constituency of 
the Ayr Burghs is a very fair representative of a 
large number of constituencies both in Scotland and 
England. Even where the real pivot of the election is 
the Irish Home-rule question, it is in five cases out of six, 
we believe, liking for and confidence in Mr. Gladstone or 
Lord Salisbury, much more than direct interest in the 
Irish Question itself, that determines the vote. British 
constituencies feel very little real interest in the policy at 
stake, though they often feel a very deep and passionate 
interest in the leader to whom they have devoted ther - 
selves. It is enough for them that he has given the word 
of command; but if the word of command had been 
different, they would have followed him just the same. 
Indeed, in Mr. Gladstone’s case, when he did give the 
word of command in the opposite sense, they did follow 
him no less enthusiastically, perhaps rather more enthu- 
siastically, than they do now. And the wonder is, not 
that a few have left him, but that so many have followed 
him when he asked them to turn their backs upon the>- 
selves. 

The lesson of the Ayr Burghs, then, is, as we read it, that 
a great many constituencies have no strong opinion at all 
on the chief political question of the day, no opinion to be 
compared in earnestness with the feeling they have for 
particular candidates, or for the leader whom those par- 
ticular candidates intend to follow. In many places, it is 
the local respect felt for the candidate which determines the 
casting votes ; ina good many more, it is the enthusiasm felt 
for the party leader to whom the candidate pledges himself, 
which determines the casting votes ; and in probably a very 
few, it is the ultimate question whether Ireland is to have a 
separate Legislature and Administration or not, on which 
the election turns. With all our efforts, with all the efforts 
of the Gladstonians, with all the efforts of the Parnellite 
orators, we have not yet succeeded in making the ordinary 
British elector care very profoundly whether that most 
important issue shall be determined in one sense or in the 
other. At least, those whose votes turn the scale care a 
great deal more which leader is to win, and probably more 
still whether a canny man whom they know and respect 





is to represent them in Parliament, or only a stranger with 
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whose opinions, so far as they know them, they happen to 
agree. 

To our minds, there is something that is discouraging in 
this enormous difficulty that all parties find in getting 
the constituencies to have a fixed and resolute opinion of 
their own on a constitutional question of the greatest 
magnitude and importance. Does it not show that 
democracies are really not fully awake to the significance 
and momentousness of national crises ? Here has Mr. Glad- 
stone been telling his followers for four years that to give 
Ireland Home-rule is the only path of safety, while the 
Unionist leaders have been telling their followers for the 
same period that it is a path of the utmost peril; and yet 
a shrewd constituency like that of the Ayr Burghs adopts 
the latter view when it is enunciated by a canny Scotchman 
in whom they trust, though it adopts the former view 
when it is taken up by such a Scotchman, and adopts 
neither view in any decisive manner. In other words, 
such a constituency cares a vast deal more for Mr. 
Campbell than for Mr. Campbell’s convictions, and a 
little more even for Mr. Sinclair than for Mr. Sinclair’s 
convictions, and, again, a good bit more for Mr. Somervell 
than for Mr. Somervell’s convictions. No doubt it does 
not follow that if once the true meaning of the issue 
were brought home to them, the electors would not have a 
strong view of their own about it; but it does follow that 
there is a degree of difficulty in getting them to realise the 
magnitude of a constitutional question before the perils 
which it really involves are made plain to their imagina- 
tions, which does not speak well for the practical instincts, 
for the political sagacity, of the British democracy. 
Whether Mr. Gladstone be right or whether the Unionists 
be right, at all events the issue is one of the very highest 
importance, and it is discouraging to think that a man’s 
local reputation, or his pleasant Scotch dialect, or any 
personal consideration of the kind, weighs more with the 
constituency than his view on the great question of the 
day. Of course, it may be true that this disposition to veer 
about in obedience to trivial personal influences applies very 
much more to by-elections than to a General Election. We 
hope it may be so. To some extent we heartily believe that it 
isso. But we feel no great confidence that the Ayr Burghs, 
for instance, at the next General Election will again give 
a sweeping majority to the Unionists as they did in 1886; 
and if they do not, if they give either a small majority to the 
Home-ruler, or a small majority to Mr. Somervell, they will 
certainly have shown that they did not give Mr. Campbell 
his sweeping majority in 1886 through any deep political 
conviction, but chiefly because they liked and trusted 
him apart from his political convictions. And that is pre- 
cisely what we dread. Does it or does it not need an 
imminent and visible peril to bring a British democracy to 
the point of making up its mind positively on consti- 
tutional questions? If it does, we shall have to face very 
grave dangers in order to get up the political steam which 
will rescue us from those dangers, and it may well happen 
that we shall not be rescued in time. What we fear in 
democracies is their torpidity of imagination for con- 
stitutional crises. The American people took twenty years 
to awaken them to the danger of slavery, and were only 
awakened at last by the roar of the cannon, The English 
people are certainly not awake yet to the immense signifi- 
cance of the question which Mr. Gladstone has raised ; and 
we greatly fear that even at the General Election we shall 
find that they care vastly less about the Irish Question, 
than about trumpery matters like Teetotalism, or Anti- 
Vaccination, or Free Education. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON EGYPT. 


HERE is something positively exhilarating to us in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of Monday evening upon 
Egypt, and this not for the policy it defends—though 
that policy is our own—but for a certain light which it 
throws upon the future. We are going, whether we like 
it or not, to be governed in future by men who will be 
largely of Mr. Chamberlain’s stamp, men with strong 
wills and clear brains, and keen but limited insight into 
the wants of mankind, the necessities which ultimately 
govern much of what we call public policy. They are the 
men who have risen for nearly a century past to power in 
America, and they will rise here too, are, in fact, rising 
fast, as any one can see who studies attentively the newer 
politicians in Parliament and out of it. If those men are 
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drop their mental blinkers and compel doom: or 
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all round them, to understand that there ; : 
world than that hard road they are centtie 1 espe 
be good guides; and if not, not,—that is the viain will 
of the matter. To find, therefore, that the best and se 
powerful of them all has a really teachable mind sh a 
in a whole array of new and disagreeable facts, and ha: raid 
taken them in, can adapt not so much his polic nt hi 
entire system of thought to the new conditions nigh u . 
most pleasurable omen. It indicates, if not breadth of 
mind, the capacity to become broad-minded; and it 3 
breadth which men who have to governa Kingdom tl it 
is half a repetition of old Rome and half a itn 
factory, specially require. There was every reason sion 
Mr. Chamberlain should go wrong upon the question of 
Egypt. He was, till the Union question came up, before al] 
things a Radical; and a Radical can never quite under. 
stand that one nation may, under certain conditions, 
govern another nation for a time to the indefinite 
benefit of the governed people, who must, on the Radical 
theory, whatever their experience, or their mental condition 
or their external circumstances, be the best rulers for 
themselves. He was also, as he tells us, himself impressed 
with tne fear which once dictated a policy to the wise 
Emperor Hadrian, the fear that England was overtasked - 
that the boundaries of her Empire had grown too wide : 
that her responsibilities were too heavy ; that, in fact, she 
was not so much staggering as falling under the “too vast 
orb of her fate.” And, finally, he was impressed, as we 
may fairly judge from some sentences of his speech, though 
he prudently avoided direct allusion to this argument, by 
the incurable jealousy of France about Egypt, and the 
addition made by the occupation to international difficulties 
always sufficiently grave. He therefore thought the occupa- 
tion an error, and in the Cabinet favoured withdrawal as 
from too severe a task. Events, however, took him to Egypt 
under circumstances which made first-hand information 
easily accessible, and as he looked into affairs for himself, an 
entirely new side of the question flashed upon his mind. He 
saw that the English in Egypt were doing an almost incal- 
culable work for good. They were ending miseries which 
had lasted centuries, miseries such as, our people, with their 
education of freedom, can hardly comprehend. They cannot 
realise what it is to be taxed ad libitum by men without 
pity, and have every tax collected by the aid of the 
bastinado—that is, by having their feet smashed into 
pulp by clubs—whenever they resisted; to be seized 
in thousands to work without pay in pestilent ditches 
for months at a time, and often on private account; 
to be hurried in thousands, half-drilled and half-armed, 
to fight in the desert against enemies twice as strong 
as themselves, who show no mercy to the wounded, and 
who, when General Hicks’s soldiers flung themselves down 
and begged for quarter, massacred them all. They do not 
know what it is to be compelled by the lash to cultivate, 
and then be refused permission to purchase manure,— 
for that would be the English equivalent of the 
Egyptian practice of allowing the rich, who could bribe, 
to monopolise all the “ good water.” They do not know, in 
short, what it is to. be slaves without hope of release, 
without physical plenty, and without the barbaric careless- 
ness, born partly of temperament, partly of magnificent 
bodily condition, which in the better States of the South 
lightened slavery to the Negro. The English in Egypt have 
had the power of liberating five millions of peasants and 
artisans from that condition, and they have exercised it well. 


This is Mr. Chamberlain’s short summary of the reforms 
effected, to which he might have added that the Govern- 
ment have just summoned Mr. Justice Scott, the most 
successful of English Judges in Egypt, back from his high 
post in Bombay specially to complete and watch over a 
thorough reform of the Courts :—‘ Courts of justice have 
been established throughout the country, and although I 
will not say that they are perfect, yet at all events in 
theory you have a complete code of equal justice, and I 
believe that corruption, at any rate, has almost entirely 
become extinct. Taxation has been revised. The peasant 
knows now exactly when he has to pay it. Payment has 
been fixed at dates to suit his convenience and to suit his 
time—when the harvest has been gathered and he is best 
able to meet his obligations. You have no longer the 
possibility with officials who have ceased to be ill paid, 
and who receive their salaries as. regularly as the 
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collectors in England—the time has gone 
Custom-House et officials could, even if they “had 
by when f the peasant one farthing more than 
‘shed, extort from saree . 
wm 4 obligation. The corvée forced labour about which 
his 8 ias eradually reduced during several years, 
i F this year it has been abolished altogether. Con- 
poet tion for the army has been gradually reduced. It is 
wag | ger as onerous as it was. The army, which has been 
ro oe Gir Francis Grenfell, has been made a most efficient 
neo ator the defence of the country. The army is about 
pony oN of the number at which it stood in the time of 
ae Tate Khedive, and now the men are only taken, as here, 
for short service, and then return to their families. During 
the service they are well paid, well cared for, and well 
looked after. The irrigation has been reviewed and renewed 
from first to last. New works have been established. More 
water has been procured for the purpose. Arrangements 
have been made to secure an equal distribution of it. The 
rich and poor stand exactly on equal terms. Each man 
according to the extent and character of his land may 
depend upon having a proportionate amount of what is 
truly in Egypt the water of life, and all of this has been 
done in seven years. I do not say there is not still a 
reat deal to do; but at least you will well under- 
stand what a change has been effected in the condition 
of the peasantry of Egypt by the operations which have 
taken place under the British occupation. One of the 
Ministers said to me when I was in Cairo the other day: 
‘This is not a reform, this is a revolution and a new birth.’ ” 
There is the new light which Mr. Chamberlain, until he 
visited Egypt for himself, had not fully discerned, that in 
undertaking to govern a new semi-tropical province, be it 
Egypt, or Burmah, or Livingstouia, the English take up a 
mighty burden, an onerous duty, which thenceforward, 
until the task is completed, they have no right to abandon. 
They may be overtasking themselves in their efforts. They 
may be preparing for themselves a fall such as shall resound 
all through future history. They are mad if they add to 
their burdens in carelessness, or without deliberate thought, 
or out of mere desire for the renown of governing a vast 
territorial area. But when once they have acquired a 
populated province and have begun to redeem it, they have 
no right, out of any cowardly fear of consequences, to shake 
off the responsibility, to seek only relief for themselves, and 
to say to the millions to whom they have given a glimpse 
of hope: ‘Go back to your ancient sufferings.’ It is as 
certain as any fact in the future can be, that if we retreat 
from Egypt before she is fit for independence, all her 
oppressions will within two years be revived; that the 
peasantry we have enfranchised will repass under the old 
yoke; that the land will once more be a scene of violent 
injustice and oppression, perpetrated for the benefit of a 
minute caste of Turkish and Arab slaveholding Pashas. 
Have we a right to pass such a sentence on any people 
whom Providence has once placed it in our power to 
relieve from their chronic misery? That is the question 
to which Mr. Chamberlain, once, as he acknowledges, on 
the other side, now returns a determined negative, which 
shows, as it seems to us, that he has passed through and 
assimilated a fresh education in the conditions of the East : 
—“T have,” he says, ‘too much confidence in the public 
spirit of the country to believe that it will ever neglect a 
national duty. A nation is like an individual ; it has duties 
which it must fulfil, or else it cannot live honoured and 
respected as a nation, and I hope that, as we have been 
singled out for the performance of this great duty, the 
whole nation, without distinction of party, will resolve to 
carry it to a triumphant issue.” 

One word more in answer to a class of opponents with 
whom we seldom care for serious discussion. They will 
say that all this talk of “ work” and “duty” is hypocrisy, 
that the good attained is only incidental, and that but for 
our own pecuniary gain, we should recede from Egypt. 
We ask them in return where this gain is. In occupying 
Egypt, we irritate France until on every controverted 
question in politics she votes on the other side, and presses 
every right she has against us until, as in Newfoundland, we 
can hardly continue negotiating and keep our self-respect. 
We lock up ten thousand of our best troops for no end, 
and in a climate which of necessity must at least double 
the average of invaliding, especially among the older 
Officers, whom it costs perhaps two thousand pounds apiece 
to render fully efficient. And we gain in return—what ? 
The pay of a singularly minute group of Englishmen com- 





petent to administer, pay of which the greater portion is 
spent in Egypt itself, but which, if it were all an addition 
to the national wealth, would not be equal to the receipts 
from many a new mine and many a successful London 
shop. Such calculations may amuse M. Ferry when he 
seeks to justify a conquest like that of Tonquin, but it is 
not in order to keep a few posts for Englishmen without 
votes that Mr. Chamberlain openly tells his constituents 
that in advising a premature evacuation of Egypt, he was 
for once in the wrong. 





THE NEW SITUATION OF EUROPE. 


E are wholly unable to take the optimist view of 
the situation on the Continent, which it seems 
evident, from the tone of the Bourses, that great financiers 
still accept. The great fly-wheel of the machine has been 
removed, and if there is not a crash, it will be due to 
Providence, and not to the engineers. It is not the “ signs of 
the times,” as they are called, which move us to alarm, for 
the most visible sign of the times is a great general dread 
of war, but the extraordinary change which has taken 
place in the depositaries of power. As regards inter- 
national relations, the right of initiative and all power of 
control have flown back to the Kings, and we seem to be 
living two hundred years ago, when monarchs made war 
and peace at will. Some reverence must still be paid to 
opinion, as, indeed, it always was paid, for when opinion 
was definitively hostile to war, soldiers were scarce and 
treasure unattainable ; but, outside France, there is not a 
Parliament on the Continent which even pretends that it 
controls foreign affairs; while four Kings move four- 
fifths of the effective soldiers of Europe, and decide 
on policy exactly as they please, as unrestrained by 
great Ministers as by representatives of the people 
The Emperor of Russia is, of course, avowedly his own 
Government, and he not only has no great counsellor, but 
no second-rate one, the principal agent of his will in regard 
to the world abroad being M. de Giers, a statesman with 
some skill in negotiation, but repeatedly beaten in his 
enterprises, and declared in Russia to be, as against his 
master, incapable even of thinking for himself. In Austria, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph has always been more or less 
his own Foreign Minister, settling great affairs, like the 
occupation of Bosnia, by private notes; and he lost only a 
few days ago the one Minister, M. Tisza, who was personally 
dear to him, and who, by speaking in the name of Hungary, 
could, as it were, compel him to attend to criticism. 
Count Kalnoky is the Emperor’s servant, and though no 
doubt a confidential servant, he has, if rumour may be 
trusted, so little confidence in his position that he has 
resolved upon retiring. The King of Italy is supreme in 
all matters military or diplomatic; and although his 
Minister, Signor Crispi, is a strong man, he controls him 
easily, for Signor Crispi’s enemies are so numerous and so 
varied, that without favour at the Palace he would have no 
true foothold. As to the German Emperor, Mr. Tenniel, 
in his really wonderful cartoon of this week, a picture 
which revives memories of the best days of Punch, depicts 
the situation exactly,—the captain parting with the 
weather-wise old pilot, whose step, as he descends 
the side-ladder, you see, heavy and firm as it is, is 
made lingering by some inner apprehension. The young 
German Emperor, master of the most perfect instru- 
ment of war as yet in existence, is as lonely in 
the department of which we write as if he had sur- 
vived every agent and contemporary. His Parliament 
cannot, partly from its long desuetude of the habit, partly 
from want of the necessary men, so much as discuss foreign 
affairs with effect, and the new Chancellor does not as yet 
understand them. There is literally no one in all his 
broad dominion who could compel the Emperor to discuss, 
and therefore to reconsider, a despatch on foreign affairs, 
although it might involve the future of Europe for half- 
a-century. Charles V. never was more independent; 
Philip IL., sitting in his cabinet in Madrid writing his 
interminable letters of instruction, never was more utterly 
alone. The Kings may, and to a certain extent probably 
do, control and counsel each other; but the destiny of 
Europe has never in modern times been so absolutely com- 
mitted to its Kings. Alexander I. was surrounded by 
great advisers; and even Napoleon, arbitrary as he was, 
argued with, quarrelled with, at least heard Talleyrand. 
It is to us, perhaps from old ingrained Liberal prejudice, 
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impossible to see safety in such a situation; nor is our con- 
fidence revived by reflection on the characters and objects 
of the men so strangely elevated above their fellows. The 
Emperor of Russia does not, it is certain, wish for war ; 
but he is a gloomy man of limited knowledge, full of the 
impression that Russia has a destiny apart from that of 
“the West,” full also of belief that he is by God’s will pro- 
tector of all Slavs ; sensitive as to his dignity, and harassed 
almost to madness by the net which Nihilists and officials 
have between them woven round him. He may be con- 
vinced on any morning that his dignity requires war, or 
that his duty involves war; and if he is, with his Army so 
nearly ready, there will be war ina month. The Slav race 
will be called to arms, and it is strong enough and 
numerous enough for a great struggle even without 
France, which nevertheless will leap at her opportunity. 
King Humbert is able, and is not master of the great 
alliance; but he is a soldier, and he sighs, like every 
other soldier in Italy, to think that his great new 
Army, organised with such care and at such a cost, 
has never fought one pitched battle; that its fame 
rests as yet on the massacre so splendidly endured in a 
valley of Abyssinia. Englishmen do not know how much 
of their “insolent calm” is derived from their long history 
of success. The Emperor of Austria is an experienced and 
most cautious diplomatist, but he has a passionate desire 
not to go down to history as a Hapsburg who diminished 
the great Dominion; he would fight for Bosnia like a 
cornered fox; and he has throughout life displayed one 
weakness, that of terminating the indecision produced by 
his own too clear perception of both sides, by taking tre- 
mendous resolutions. He will till he dies, if we estimate his 
character aright, occasionally jump the hedge because it is 
too thick to see through. The supreme position belongs, 
however, to the German Emperor, the head of the great 
League of Peace, and we do not believe that experienced 
diplomatists are so content with his immense and lonely 
altitude as it is the desire of the peaceful to represent. He 
is a strong Hohenzollern, and he will leave a mark on 
history, possibly even a grand mark, for a crowned semi- 
Socialist may do great things; but has he judgment to 
balance the self-confidence which as yet has been a 
strength to him? An Emperor must have a grand 
belief in himself who can dismiss a man like Prince 
Bismarck rather than share power with him; and this 
it becomes every day more evident is what he has done. 
The Iron Chancellor did not want to go; he only refused 
to stay in fetters. To dismiss sueh a man, who after his 
fall received an ovation from his old enemies, the populace 
of Berlin, such as he had never received in his triumphant 


days, marks a resolution, which if ill-guided, would be | E 
occupiers who were also owners would receive no relief, and 


dangerously strong, and is the more to be noted from a 
circumstance which has unaccountably escaped attention. 
Prince Bismarck was “ the grandfather’s man.” If there is 
one judgment to which the Emperor professes to defer, it is 
his grandfather’s; if there is one man’s policy which he 
lauds, sometimes even out of season, it is that of the first 
Emperor; yet the moment his own will intervenes, the 
grandfather’s chosen man and the grandfather’s distinctive 
policy, which was to support that man, to bear with his 
arrogance for the sake of his genius, are both thrown 
aside. If the Emperor had personally disliked Prince 
Bismarck, his action would have been less significant, 
for of all things absolute Princes have to do, that of 
working with a necessary but secretly detested counsellor 
must be the most difficult. But all the evidence, including 
Prince Bismarck’s own, and the rumours as to the final 
interview, point to the belief that the Emperor cordially 
liked his counsellor ; and still, in spite of liking, in spite of 
his grandfather’s policy, in spite of the terrible vacancy the 
retiring statesman must leave, in spite, let us hope, of some 
lingering doubt as to his own wisdom, the Emperor parted 
with his adviser rather than postpone his own accession to 
full sovereignty. He has attained it, a throne as lonely as 
that of the Czsars, whose Ministers were so seldom great 
men, or even visible men; but cool observers, as they 
regard him, cannot free themselves from a sense of 
apprehension. His character matters so much, and the 
signs of it are so diverse. In large affairs there are as yet 
no omens, though Princes who make vague social promises 
wake up social questions for which the hour may not be 
ripe; but in little things the auguries do not yet content 
the attentive lookers-on. The new Emperor drives 
like Napoleon, whose carriage was always whirled at 
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mad speed through his camps, an 

not have seen, in a telegram Bs le “a ne a =e 
to a relation, the final words :—*Best thanks im pois 
kind letter. I have, indeed, experienced bitter i, 
and passed very painful hours. I am as sore at ho 
as if I had again lost my grandfather. But God pe 
willed it, so I have to bear it, even if I should th - 
perish. The post of officer on duty on the Shi weed 
State has fallen to me, but the course is the old 0 4 
‘Full Steam Ahead !’—WitnEtm I. R.” The sorenea of 
heart is sincere and creditable; but then, in proportion . 
its sincerity, it deepens the impression of will, while the 
last words, like the furious driving, nine miles in half-a: ‘ 
hour, suggest that the Emperor’s first desire is speed ; lt 
is not the Atlantic he is driving the great ship throu h 
but a channel full of rocks, and until the pace is moderated 
we shall not lose the sense of danger to Europe, if not to 
Germany. The highest danger of the seas, as all pilots 
know, is nowadays collision, and when the pace is ur ed 
like this, precautions lose half their value. Germany py 
iron ship, no doubt; but there are vessels afloat with rich 
cargoes, which are valuable to civilisation and are not of 
hammered steel. 


THE ATTACK ON TITHES. 


:* is long since we have read more inconsistent speeches 

than those delivered by the Welsh Members against 
the Tithe Bill. With almost one voice they declare that 
their objection to tithe is not to the national fund which 
it provides, but to its application to the purposes of a 
Church which is not regarded by the people of Wales as a 
National Church ; and yet with almost one voice what they 
complain of in the Bill is that it does not encroach on the 
national fund for which they profess to be so jealous. 
“Tf the Government intended to make out of this Bill 
a protection to property,” said Mr. Stuart Rendel, 
“a readjustment and revaluation of tithes was abso- 
lutely necessary,’—in other words, a readjustment and 
revaluation which would encroach on the national fund, 
and diminish it as much for any purpose for which 
the Disestablishment party would be willing to grant it, 
as it would diminish it for the purposes of the clergy 
now. The Welsh people “had objected all along,” said 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, “not to the payment but to the 
application of the money ;” but in a few minutes he went 
on to show where the shoe really pinches, when he said: 
“In substituting the owner for the occupier as the person 
liable for the charge, little benefit would be achieved, 
because the landlord would be sure to add the tithe to the 
rent, and of course the large number of small Welsh 


every one of them was a Nonconformist.” So that what 
he was really driving at was a Bill which would give 
“relief” to the tithe-payers, not at one which would trans- 
fer the payment to other objects. So, again, Mr. Evans: 
“The first thing that ought to be done with the tithes 
was to readjust them, and the next to nationalise them.” 
In other words, the diminution of the burden was to be 
more important even than the application to a different 
object. ‘Don’t touch the national property,—only cut it 
down a good deal,’ that was the universal cry from the 
Welsh representatives. Now, cutting down the national 
property is just what the true Liberals object to quite as 
much as the true Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
W. H. Smith were fully agreed in the first debate of the 
Session that the tithe is national property which ought not 
to be frittered away on either landowners or occupiers. 
If the Church in Wales is ever to be disestablished, which 
is not now the question, the disestablishers ought to be as 
jealous of any remission of tithe, as the clergy of the 
Church who now live upon tithe. It is just as reasonable 
to propose giving away the public lands in slices to 
this landowner or that occupier, as to propose dealing 
in like manner with tithe. The importance of this 
Bill is that it lays the burden on the right shoulders, 
and not on the wrong. It does not matter whether 
the owner is a small owner or a large owner. It is he 
who is really liable for the tithe. He has bought or 
he has inherited his property, subject to the tithe, and he 
has no more right to rid himself of the burden, or to claim 
that it should be lightened for him, than any owner of an 
estate which is burdened with a rent-charge has to rid 
himself of the rent-charge, or to claim that it should be 
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lightened. Let him, if he thinks the Church unworthy of 
the revenue, do all in his power to get the revenue taken 
from the Church, and allotted to some other national 
object which he thinks worthier. But pending the 
decision of the nation to acquiesce in his view, he has 
no more right to complain of the burden, than he 
has to complain of being bound to pay a debt to a 
man whom he dislikes, and of whose mode of life he 
may chance to disapprove. If anything in the world is 
obvious, it is that these Welsh representatives are intent 
on confusing two totally different political issues,—the 
one, whether or not the Church in Wales ought to be 
disestablished ; the other, whether or not the tithe ought 
to be paid honestly till that Church is disestablished, to 
the particular persons to whom the law at present allots 
it. The two questions have no connection with each other, 
and the present Bill does not properly raise the first 
question at all. It only makes it easier for those to whom 
the State has assigned the tithe to get it, and that is 
precisely what the Welsh people appear to object to. They 
might just as well object to pay the creditor to whom a 
Court of Justice has decided that they owe money, on the 
ground that the Court ought to have ordered them to 
pay it to some other creditor, and that they disapprove of 
the decision of the Court. It is not for them, but for the 
State to which they belong, to determine who is to receive 
the tithe. But it is perfectly clear that they have no more 
right to keep it in their own pockets, than they have to 
keep in their own pockets the highway rate, because they 
happened to disapprove the decision of the Highway 
Board to impose a rate for the making or mending of a 
road which they deemed superfluous. 

It seems to us, we confess, hardly honest to direct 
against a Bill for the more effectual recovery of tithes, 
an agitation of which the whole real drift is the dis- 
like of tithe altogether, and the wish to whittle it away. 
No matter what the decision of the democracy may be as 
to the ultimate application of tithe, there is no better case 
for letting the landowner on whose land the tithe is im- 
posed keep the tithe, or any part of the tithe, than there 
is for letting the life-owner of an estate on which a jointure 
is charged keep the jointure or any part of the jointure. 
We publish in another column a letter in which the 
writer complains that there are certain lay tithe-owners 
who take the tithe without any corresponding duty, 
tithe “which has been wrongfully diverted into private 
pockets.” He might just as well complain that there 
are certain private owners of sums in Consols handed 
down from some ancestor who enjoyed the favour of 
the Crown, and who received them either as equivalents 
for service rendered or as pure gifts, alleging that they 
are not bound to do anything in particular with the 
interest of those sums. Of course many of the lay 
rectors have simply bought the tithe with hard cash, as a 
mode of investing their savings, and to despoil them of 
it would be just as dishonest as to despoil railway 
shareholders of their shares. Others may have re- 
ceived the tithe from ancestors to whom corrupt favour 
had been shown; but even so it would be just as fair now 
to dispute the claim of the descendant, as it would to dis- 
establish and disendow the Duke of Bedford of the grants 
made to his ancestors at the time of the closing of the 
monasteries. Nothing can show better than such a letter as 
our correspondent’s how entirely men are misled by words. 
Tithe has got the name with many people of an unjust 
impost, when the only reason they can give for that view 
goes to prove not at all that it is an unjust impost, but 
that it is applied to objects of which they, as parts of the 
public, do not approve, and which they may hope to per- 
suade the people to disapprove. Nothing can be more 
different than the two things. An unjust impost is one 
of which the incidence is unjust. An unjustly applied | 
mpost is only one of which it may be proved that 
the State could apply it better for the welfare of the 





whole people. That may well be, but the assertion has to be | 
carefully argued out, and the proof, when it is given, must | 
be endorsed by Parliament. ‘Till it is given, to attempt to | 
drain away the sources of tithe by exciting against it pre- 

judices which only concern its application, is a policy as 

rumous to the sovereignty of the people, as it is unjust | 
to the interests of those who enjoy it for the time being. | 
Every Welsh Member who attacks tithe, attacks a fund | 
on which his constituents have no more claim than they 

have on the Income-tax. | 
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ENGLISH SELF-DEPRECIATION. 


O one who professes to believe in the New Testament 
can question the high place held by humility 
among the virtues there inculcated. Even there, however, 
humility is not the abject quality that it sometimes pleases 
those who are not Christians to make out. Like other 
moral virtues, it has an intellectual basis. It rests on 
knowledge. We are not to think of ourselves “more 
highly than we ought to think,’—more highly, that is, 
than truth of fact justifies. As regards individuals, 
however, there is seldom any need to insist on this 
qualification. Those who think of themselves less 
highly than they ought to think may be treated as 
une quantité négligeable. But the same thing cannot 
be said, at least not said without large exceptions, of 
Englishmen as a nation. In personal things, indeed, 
Englishmen have a very good opinion of themselves as 
compared with the people of other countries. The self- 
satisfied traveller who thinks everything he meets with 
abroad inferior to what he has at home, is more commonly 
found among Englishmen than among any other race. It 
is when we turn to larger matters—to institutions, to 
legislation—that we find it needful not to be over-humble. 
Englishmen are so constantly told by their own political 
guides that they are worse off than other people, that they 
very often end by believing it. Compare, they are told, 
English society, its hierarchical organisation, its over- 
shadowing Court, with the simple machinery of Republican 
France. Look at the English workman, or the English 
labourer, by the side of their fellows in lands where every- 
thing is not arranged for the happiness of the wealthy 
few. Note the difference between a country in which the 
principles and traditions of feudalism still colour and per- 
vert the arrangements of daily life, and one which need 
go no further back than 1789 to find all the precedents 
it wants. These are the counsels constantly addressed 
to Englishmen by their Radical guides. If it were really 
followed, the advice would be good enough. But-it is not 
followed. Neither those who preach nor those who listen 
ever think of making these comparisons. It is assumed 
by both alike that the process can only end in one way, 
and consequently that there is no need to work it out. 
How many of those who think that life must be so much 
more enjoyable under a Republic than under a monarchy, 
have taken pains to inquire in what precise points the 
Frenchman is a happier man than the Englishman? How 
many of those who envy, or make others envy, the lot of the 
foreign artisan or the foreign peasant-proprietor, have really 
weighed the relative advantages and disadvantages of the 
two conditions ? How many of those who extol the French 
Revolution as the birthday of Freedom, have really com- 
pared the amount of personal liberty enjoyed by the 
Frenchman and the Englishman respectively ? The answer 
to all these questions is, with scarcely an exception, the 
same: None at all. The object of the comparison recom- 
mended would at once be defeated if it were seriously 
approached. The teacher who recommends it has never 
made it himself, and he would be very much put out if 
any of those whom he addresses were to make it. It is 
simply a rhetorical artifice which derives all its force from 
the assumption that Englishmen are worse off than other 
people. 

Sometimes the truth in these matters comes to light 
unexpectedly. It has done so in the case of the Labour 
Conference at Berlin. The delegates have been at work 
in their several committees, and though their proceedings 
have been kept secret, the conclusions they have come to 
seem to be pretty well known. It was evident from the 
first that the more ambitious part of the original pro- 
gramme would be shelved by common consent. Whatever 
may be thought of an Eight-Hours Bill in the abstract, 
there are obvious difficulties in giving it an inter- 
national application. But there are some things the 
delegates have regarded as within their power, some 
ameliorations in the lot of the workman which may be 
effected by legislation. Little as laws can do for the 
cure of human ills, they can still do something. Though 
the different conditions of labour in different countries 
require different methods of treatment, there can be no 
countries in which women and children ought to be allowed 
to work in mines; none in which the education of children 
ought to be sacrificed to their earlier earning of wages ; 
none in which women and children do not need to be pro- 
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tected against excessive hours of work; none in which 
ch‘ldren should be forced into those dangerous or unhealthy 
trades which ought only to be recruited from adults acting 
on their own free choice; none in which the workmen 
ought not to be secured the benefit of a weekly holiday. 
There is a great difference in the extent to which these 
provisions already exist in Continental countries. The 
Sunday holiday is everywhere rather the exception than 
the rule. In Italy, Spain, and Denmark, women are alto- 
gether unprotected. In France, they are only protected 
up to the age of twenty-one. Even children are not 
universally protected. There is no question, therefore, as 
to the demand for the regulations recommended by the 
committees of the Labour Conference. There is no part 
of the Continent where some of them are not needed, and 
there are cases in which every one of them is needed. 

But in England they are all in force now. Delegates 
from all quarters have come to Berlin to deliberate how 
legislation may improve the lot of the working class, and 
the result of their inquiry is that they recommend the 
rest of the world to do what England has done already. 
It would be well if some of the self-constituted advisers 
of English working men could be confronted with the 
fact that the result of the Conference originated by 
the German Emperor is simply this,—that Continental 
nations are to be urged to bring their labour laws up 
to the level of the labour laws of Great Britain. 
All these years the English Parliament has been quietly 
busy in doing for the English workman what can be 
done for him by statute; and when other nations enter 
upon the same path at the invitation of a Continental 
Sovereign, the outcome of the inquiry is a recommendation 
to other Legislatures to set to work and pass similar statutes. 
In the opinion of the delegates at all events, England, 
instead of lagging behind in the work of mending the con- 
dition of the workman, has been far in advance of her neigh- 
bours. The effect of the Berlin Conference has been to put 
forward England as an exampie of industrial legislation 
which the rest of Europe cannot too soon set itself to 
copy. Tt is no more than we were bound to do; we have 
no wish to tempt our countrymen to think more highly of 
themselves than they ought to think. But nothing is 
gained by their continuing to think of themselves less 
highly than they ought to think. When politicians who 
would like to make a clean sweep of the institutions under 
which England has grown and remained great, decry all 
that has been done for the working man, it would be well 
that they should be reminded by their hearers that the 
aspirations of Continental legislators embody only the 
accomplished work of the English Parliament. 

It may be objected that to say this is to forget that the 
business of England is not only to be ahead of Continental 
countries, but to keep ahead of them, and that if we think 
too much of the point we have reached, we shall be 
tempted to lose sight of the further points which still lie 
before it. This theory entirely mistakes the nature of 
industrial legislation. It is not a continually advancing 
science. It has certain well-marked limitations, which 
it cannot pass without defeating its own object. We 
do not mean, of course, that as regards the working 
man the English Statute-Book is absolutely and ideally 
perfect. But we do mean that there is no new chapter 
that is likely to be opened to any protit. You may pass 
laws to restrain the freedom of the workman, or to under- 
mine his self-reliance; you may forbid him to work when 
he wishes to work; you may encourage him to expect 
Parliament to do for him what he has hitherto been 
accustomed to do for himself. But those who think with 
us that these external restraints and external encourage- 
meits are alike injurious to the class they are intended to 
benefit, will form a higher opinion otf the legislation 
already secured. 





THE BLACKWALL TUNNEL. 
ye London County Council are going to spend 
£10,000 in order to save £2,000,000,—that, we take 
it, is the net result of the various motions and amend- 
ments voted on Tuesday last. The Metropolitan Board of 


Works, in order to gain popularity in the East End, 
induced Parliament during the last year of its existence 
to authorise the construction of a tunnel under the Thames 
at Blackwall. To this damnosa hereditas the County Council 
has succeeded, and at this moment a struggle is going on 
as to whether the scheme shall or shall not be actually 
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carried out. At first the Council seemed all for doin 
nothing, and for treating the proposal as one of tho 
indiscretions of the old Board which had better be 
consigned to oblivion. The cold fit did not, how. 
ever, last very long, and there has grown up a party 
eager to undertake a great public work which requis 
nothing but a resolution of the Council to be set in 
operation. The love of imaginative engineering exists 
in almost every human being, and unless carefully sup. 
pressed, it is specially apt to get the better of those who 
can set thousands of navvies and steam excavators digging 
not at their own, but at the ratepayers’ expense, The 
present County Council has not the slightest inclination 
towards anything like corruption; but we suspect that 
a large number of its members are immensely affected b 
the intellectual spell cast by a magnificent project for over. 
coming the material conditions imposed by Nature upon 
man,—especially, too, when the scheme can be made to bear 
a philanthropic complexion. Sir Thomas Browne, in dis. 
cussing what he terms “ the wild enormities of ancient mag. 
nanimity,” declares that man is essentially a “ noble animal,” 
—that is, one naturally delighting in pompous and splendid 
undertakings. Most assuredly he does not lose this 
quality by becoming an elected member of an adminis- 
trative body. Just as Kings and Princes have often found 
intense personal delight in building bridges, boring 
tunnels, and digging canals “ for their subjects’ good,” 
so Municipal Councils find pleasure in conquering 
Nature in the name and at the charges of the ratepayer, 
And more attractive than any other feat of construction is 
the boring of a subaqueous tunnel. It is comparatively a 
commonplace thing to build even a high-level bridge. The 
notion, however, of running a carriage-way under the bed 
of the Thames, and of letting people walk or drive in 
safety with the tide flowing and reflowing some 20 ft. 
above them, appeals to men’s minds with special force, 
That is something which even the builder of the Colisseum 
would have thought impossible. It is a fine thing to work 
in marble, but a secret covered-way beneath a great river, 
with its approaches gradually and unostentatiously sinking 
out of sight, as if by magic, just because it makes so little 
outward show, has a far more profound attraction. 


It is then, perhaps, not unnatural that the Council 
should have shown itself loath to give up the idea of 
indulging in the mental luxury of constructing a tunnel at 
Blackwall. That Sir John Lubbock recognised the strong 
predilection of the members towards monumental public 
works, is, we think, clearly shown by his speech. Like 
most of the far-sighted men on the Council, he was evidently 
extremely averse to the whole project. He did not, how- 
ever, venture to propose the absolute abandonment of the 
scheme, but suggested, instead of inviting contracts at 
once, and so of embarking upon an expenditure which, 
unless the makers of estimates have suddenly changed 
their habits, must come in the end to £2,000,000, that the 
Council should spend a certain sum (afterwards fixed at 
£10,000) on preliminary boring operations. In all pro- 
bability, this plan, which was carried, will shelve the bigger 
scheme. The boring will, we imagine, not be finished till 
next year, and by that time the elections will be near 
enough to make the Council think twice before spending 
£2,000,000 upon what Sir John Lubbock described 
as connecting a teeming population with a teeming 
marsh. No doubt there will be a certain amount of 
ill-feeling among the ratepayers of London at the idea 
of spending so large a sum as £10,000 upon finding out 
exactly how the strata of mud, clay, and gravel overlie each 
other under the bed of the Thames. If, however, the adoption 
of these investigations preserves us from the rates being bur- 
dened to the extent of some £60,000a year, they will be a clear 
benefit to the Metropolis. In taking this view of the matter, 
we are, of course, assuming that the proposed tunnel is not 
wanted, and that if some means of cross-river communica- 


| tion is required, it could be provided more cheaply in another 


way. Let us see how far the facts justify this conclusion. 
If we look at a map showing the course of the Thames below 
London Bridge, we shall see that the river, in taking a 
great bend between Greenwich and Woolwich, winds round 
a projecting triangle of land called Blackwall Point. A 
spot a little to the west of the apex of this promontory is 
the site chosen for the proposed tunnel. On the left bank 
of the river there is a dense population surrounding the 
East and West India Docks, and forming the district of 
Poplar. On the right, however—that is, in the triangle of 
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Seen af Te . : 
ll Point—there are, comparatively speaking, few 
heat. Following the bank of the river, there is a 


fringe of works and factories, but the rest of | the pro- 
montory, and of the country immediately behind it, is 
covered by vacant low-lying fields and marshes. The strong 
argument which always exists for connecting two populous 
districts by a bridge or tunnel, has therefore no weight 
in the present case. Unless, then, a very much larger 
population grows up on the Kent side of the river, it 
would be absurd to spend £2,000,000 on a tunnel. The 
reasonableness of such a conclusion is supported by the 
fact that it does not in the least forbid the use of other 
forms of communication. To begin with, a high-level 
bridge would be far less costly than a tunnel. But even 
the expense of a bridge would hardly, we think, be justified 
under the circumstances. There remains, however, the 
establishment of a steam-ferry, which, as experiment has 
shown, is a perfectly practicable means of conveying the 
traffic from one side of the Thames to the other. It is argued, 
we know, that the passage of ships and steamers round 
Blackwall Point would be interfered with if this plan were 
carried out ; but we do not fancy that the objection is a really 
serious one. At any rate, the experiment should be tried. 
If, after the ferry were set up, so great an amount of 
traffic grew up as to render it insufficient for the demand, 
it would be easy enough to give further consideration to 
the project for constructing a bridge, or, indeed, a tunnel. 
Not the least of the advantages of first trying a ferry, is 
that it commits the County Council to so little. There are 
plenty of other places where the ferry-boats could be used if 
it should turn out that they were not able to cope with the 
Blackwall traffic. We trust, then, that while the boring 
investigations are being made, the Council will attempt 
this unsensational solution of the problem. If, after all, 
the tunnel is decided on, they will have provided for the 
traffic during the six or seven years which the tunnel will 
take to construct; while if it turns out that the ferry fulfils 
every reasonable requirement, they will have their two 
millions to spend on some work of necessity for which the 
development of London is certain sooner or later to create a 
demand. 








THE CREWE MURDER. 

E cannot rid ourselves of a feeling of deep concern at 

the general comment of the journals on the verdict in 

the Crewe murder case. It seems to us so unnatural in spirit. 
That the journalists should pity the lad George Davies, is 
nothing wonderful, for, after all, deep as was his criminality, 
he was only sixteen ; and though many lads of sixteen are men, 
many more seem children, and entitled, like children of ten or 
twelve, to advance the plea of partial irresponsibility. We 
can understand also, though we do not sympathise with, the 
feeling for Richard Davies, for though he is eighteen and 
planned his father’s murder, he had plenty of provocation, if his 
mother’s evidence can be trusted, to justify exceeding wrath. 
Theapparent conflict between her statements before the Magis- 
trate and in Court, throws doubt upon her good faith; but 
still, widows are slow to blame their dead husbands, and her 
evidence before Mr. Justice Wills may have been the truth, 
dragged out of her by the danger of her sons. What 
dismays us is the apparent insensibility of the commen- 
tators to the fact that the crime, if established by the 
evidence—and they none of them dispute this—was not 
ordinary murder, but parricide,—that is, a kind of murder 
forbidden not only by human and divine law, but by one 
of the great primeval instincts upon which society has 
been built. They seem not to feel any special horror of parri- 
cide at all, or rather, to regard the relationship between the 
murderers and their victim as a partial excuse for them, the 
father having an obligation of kindness towards them which 
he had broken, while they had no obligation of special reverence, 
or piety, as it was once called, towards him. If Davies had 
been an employer, and the lads apprentices, the condemnation 
would, so far as we can see, have been more severe, the fact of 
fatherhood counting, not as an extreme aggravation, but as an 
extenuation of the crime. We fail altogether to understand 
that attitude of mind. The extreme and slightly maudlin senti- 
ment of pity for murderers which now impedes the criminal 
law, arises, we suppose, not only out of the recoil from past 
severity, but out of increasing gentleness and reverence for 
human life,—that is, out of a gradual development of the best 
human instincts. But why this development should be 





accompanied by a decay of the old gentleness towards the 
victim, and the old reverence for the victim’s life, and the old 
sense of the sanctity of certain relationships, we confess puzzles 
us altogether. If there is a feeling which is instinctive, which 
has been manifested in all ages, by all races, and by men of all 
creeds, it is reverence for the father, which still dominates the 
social legislation of the Asiatic world, and is the basis of most 
family laws on the Continent of Europe. It is sanctioned not 
only by Christianity and, so far as we know, by every other 
creed, but by the universal sense of its utility, the successful 
upbringing of each successive generation, the organisation of 
the home, and the discipline of the young entirely depending 
upon it. Very few men even now would venture to declare 
clearly that they did not feel the impulse, or did not believe it 
to be consistent with reason ; yet in almost all comments on 
this case it is entirely absent. The commutation of the sen- 
tence, which, if Davies had been a harsh employer, might have 
been urged with patient argument, is treated as a certainty 
because he was a harsh father, and possibly a cruel husband. 
It is to be remembered that no excuse of sudden passion comes 
into the matter. The young Davies were not defending their 
motherfrom blows, or themselves from dangerous ill-treatment. 
They were quite able to defend themselves against physical 
violence, and had, indeed, as one witness testified, just 
before the murder nearly throttled the old man, with whom 
the younger son drove along the dark road in perfect 
security. The murder was a premeditated murder, if ever 
there was one, and the public feeling really amounts to this, 
that a harsh father is, because he is a father, specially a fitting 
object of deliberate assassination, or, at least, that killing him 
indicates less of true criminal impulse in the killers than 
killing any other disagreeable person. There is but one 
possible explanation of such a public sentiment, and that 
is, that the general revolt against authority has extended 
itself into the region of crime, and that as there is a dis- 
position to excuse the regicide as better instead of worse 
than the ordinary murderer, so there is a secret wish to 
make excuses for the parricide. He is the supreme rebel, 
and his conduct, therefore, to be partially condoned. It is a 
confirmation of this view that the “sentiment” of the public 
does not extend to matricide. The murder of a mother is still 
regarded, we think, with a certain amount of horror in excess 
of that felt for murder, and the reason is obvious. The 
difference between the relation of the father and the mother 
to their children is just this: that the mother’s authority, as 
derived from other causes than affection, is somewhat less, over 
her boys at all events, and consequently the natural instinct 
of horror at a parent’s murder is allowed a fuller sway. We 
venture to say that if the two Davies had been girls, and had 
plotted and carried out the murder of their mother, however 
harsh, selfish, or penurious she might have been, no surge of 
public opinion would have saved them from the gallows. 


Opinion, indeed, in regard to the commutation of sentences— 
that is,in practice, to the remission of the death-penalty—is in 
a curiously chaotic state. We understand, and in one way 
sympathise with, a burst of emotion like that which nearly saved 
Lipski, an unusually bad criminal, from the gallows; for, 
though irrational almost to lunacy, it was based on the 
righteous horror of the execution of an innocent man. 
Few men who can weigh evidence doubted that Lipski 
was guilty; but from the days of Barabbas, the multi- 
tude when stirred by emotion have been unable to weigh 
evidence, and the people, holding the evidence incomplete, 
were excusable for their shoutings. And we have always 
respected, though we entirely disagree with, the doubt 
of those conscientious persons who question whether a 
Christian community can be justified in inflicting capital 
punishment even for premeditated murder. The doctrine of 
non-resistance, of which that doubt is merely an outwork—it 
being simply absurd to kill a conscript who, under his military 
oath, invades the country, and yet object to kill a murderer 
from a conscientious objection to killing—is at least arguable, 
or may even take a place among the many counsels of perfec- 
tion recommended on certain conditions not yet visible in the 
world. But we do not so fully understand the occasional 
cries of good men, who accept the penalty of death as right in 
certain circumstances, for commutations of sentence. We see 
no reason whatever for the distinctions constantly made 
between men and women, even in cases of poisoning, and 
should have hanged Mrs. Maybrick, if convinced of her guilt, for 
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poisoning her husband, as soon as Mr. Maybrick for poisoning 
his wife. The whole of the excuses so constantly made for 
murder because of illicit relations, existing or suspected, 
between murderer and victim, seem to us the product 
of a bad sentimentality, as are the excuses, less frequently 
pleaded, on account of pecuniary wrong. The evicted tenant 
has exactly as much right to murder his landlord as 
the defrauded landlord has to murder his tenant,—that 
is, he has absolutely no right whatever of any sort. 
The only excuse for respiting a murderer that is at once 
perfectly logical and unquestionably right, is the absence 
of premeditation, and that only because such absence does or 
may diminish the responsibility which is essential to murder 
considered in its double character of a crime requiring the 
vengeance of right on wrong, and of a dangerous offence against 
society. To justify execution, a murder must be premeditated, 
—that is, there must have been room for the exercise of 
thought, or for obedience to the natural instinct which forbids 
the crime. The absence of that room, often a matter not 
provable by evidence, is the only excuse which can be fully 
accepted by the consciences of those who are at once intel- 
ligent and good. Nevertheless, we do not say that a State 
should never commute on any other ground. That would 
resemble too closely the argument of those theorists who 
contend, as many wise men have contended, for the aboli- 
tion of the power of pardon, a proposal which, if accepted, 
would in a twelvemonth extinguish the death-penalty. Capital 
punishment has two objects, one of them being the good of 
society; and there may be cases, we can remember cases, in 
which, as its infliction would injure society—giving it a con- 
scientions pang as of a King who has willed injustice—it 
ought not to be inflicted. But those cases are exceedingly 
few, and should be examined by the public before it cries out, 
with a profound doubt whether it is not consulting rather its 
own comfort than its own conscience, or the permanent eleva- 
tion of the moral tone of the community. It is not because it 
is unpleasant to think that Smith has been hanged that we 
ought to demand commutation of his sentence, but because 
we are doubtful, for some reason well defined to our own 
minds, whether a higher justice thar ours would not consider 
his crime one of the second degree. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND DR. LIDDON ON THE 
BIBLE. 

N Good Words for April, Mr. Gladstone has begun a series 

of papers in which he proposes to give popular reasons 

for the belief that the inspiration of Scripture will hold its 
ground, even if the specialists who are now attacking the 
different books of the Bible, and especially some of the most 
important books of the Old Testament, from the critical side, 
should establish their case. “It appears to me,” he says, 
“that we may grant, for argument’s sake, to the negative or 
destructive specialist in the field of the ancient Scriptures all 
which as a specialist he can by possibility be entitled to ask 
respecting the age, text, and authorship of the books, and yet 
may hold firmly, as firmly as of old, to the ideas justly con- 
veyed by the title I have adopted for this paper, and may 
invite our fellow-men to stand along with us on ‘the impreg- 
nable rock of Holy Scripture.” Dr. Liddon, who has pub- 
lished a very eloquent sermon,* probably directed against the 
view taken of the Old Testament by one of the writers in 
the volume called “Lux Mundi,” a sermon which has just 
reached a second edition, to one brilliant passage in which Mr. 
Gladstone refers, does not apparently at all agree with Mr. 
Gladstone; for he manifestly thinks that almost all the objec- 
tions directed by the modern critics against portions of the Old 
Testament would, if accepted, be fatal to Christian faith, partly 
on the ground that the Apostles gave a general sanction to the 
teaching of the Old Testament as they then knew it, and still 
more on the ground that our Lord himself referred to the 
Jewish Scriptures as a final authority for their own time and 
place, and especially that he drew certain inferences of his own 
from statements made in the Old Testament Scriptures as if 
their evidence was unanswerable. Of course we are unable 
to judge from Mr. Gladstone’s preliminary paper what he 
regards as the limits of that which a specialist can, “as a 
specialist, by possibility be entitled to ask respecting the 








* The Worth of the Ol Testament. A Sermon preached in St. Paul's Cathedral 
on the Second Sunday in Advent, December 8th, 1889, by H. P. Liddon, D.C.L. 
Second Edition, revised, with a new Preface. London: Rivingtons. 
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age, text, and authorship of the books” of the Bible. and 
it may turn out that he assigns to this limit go harros 
a significance, that destructive criticism would hardly be 
entitled to its name at all, since he might deny it al 
substantially destructive power. But of course this is not 
a very probable view. No one knows better than M; 
Gladstone that if the Fourth Gospel could have been wile: 
gated to the middle of the second century, as many of the 
destructive critics have maintained, it would have had no 
authority at all as expounding the theology of the Incarna. 
tion; nor even that if the Book of Daniel could be shown to 
have been written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, after 
many of the events predicted had really taken place, the 
prophecy, as a prophecy, would, as Dr. Liddon intimates, have 
been utterly untrustworthy, and, in fact, a deception. We 
feel sure that Mr. Gladstone cannot refer to such destructive 
criticism as is here involved, when he says that Christians 
could afford to “grant, for argument’s sake, to the negative 
or destructive specialist all which as a specialist he can by 
possibility be entitled to ask respecting the age, text, and 
authorship of the Bible, and yet may hold firmly, as firmly as 
of old, to the ideas justly conveyed” by “ the impregnable rock 
of Holy Scripture.” Destructive criticism of the kind we have 
mentioned may, and in the case of the Fourth Gospel we 
believe that it does, utterly break down; but if it did not 
utterly break down, if it could establish anything like what it 
professes to establish, we believe that it would, as Dr. Liddon 
maintains, go to the root of the Christian revelation,—at all 
events, as the Christian revelation has been understood by 
nine-tenths of all existing Christians. 


On the other hand, if we take Mr. Gladstone’s qualification 
of the limits of havoc which the destructive critical specialist 
may possibly work, as signifying the limits within which there 
is at the present time any weighty reason to suppose that 
the destructive critical specialist may succeed, we should be 
much more disposed to agree with Mr. Gladstone that he 
cannot really strike any serious blow at Christian faith, than 
with Dr. Liddon’s more alarmist view. We hold, indeed, that 
the historical school might very possibly succeed in upsetting 
the view that the book of Daniel dates from a period long before 
Antiochus Epiphanes,—a point on which Hebraists tell us that 
the philological evidence of the language itself is virtually de- 
cisive,—and yet that no serious blow would be struck at the truth 
and power of the chief part of the historical revelation contained 
in the Bible. Again, if the view of such critics as Robertson 
Smith as to the date of Deuteronomy in its present form were 
regarded as established, we do not think that any serious blow 
would have been struck at the truth and power of the chief part 
of the historical revelation contained in the Bible. So far as we 
can judge, the whole weight of Dr. Liddon’s argument depends 
on one assumption, that our Lord in taking a human nature, and 
in speaking from tbe centre of that human nature, was yet 
virtually so dominated by the divine omniscience, that except 
on one subject, his human knowledge,—the knowledge derived 
from his human nature,—was unlimited. “Our Lord has told 
us,” says Dr. Liddon, “that on one subject His knowledge was 
limited. We have no reason for supposing that it was limited 
on any other. But if our Lord, as Man, did not know the 
day and the hour of the Judgment (St. Mark xiii., 32), He 
did not as Man claim to know it. Had He told us that the real 
value of the Books of the Old Testament was hidden from 
Him, or had He never referred to them, there could have been 
no conflict between modern so-called ‘critical’ speculations 
and His divine authority.” Surely this is going a great deal 
beyond the true significance of the evangelists’ teaching as to 
Christ’s human life. It seems to us that that life implies the 
limitation of his human knowledge on various different occa- 
sions. What is the meaning of “How is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must be about my father’s business,” 
if our Lord was perfectly aware all the time that Joseph and 
Mary were searching for him for parts of three whole days, 
while he was attending in the Temple to ask questions of the 
doctors of the Jewish law ? What, again, was the meaning of his 
“asking them questions” at all, if all the time he not only 
knew the answers far better than those who answered him, but 
knew also what the answers he was to receive would be, before 
those whom he interrogated had opened their mouths? Surely 
our Lord did not “as man” claim to know the answer to any 
question which he appeared to ask for the sake of instruction. 
We cannot even conceive the scene of our Lord’s boyhood as 
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Juoribed by St. Luke, except on the hypothesis that our 
Lord’s human nature was genuinely human, that he really 
desired to know the interpretation put by the Jewish doctors 

the Jewish Scriptures, and that he had not anticipated the 
baat rning him by his mother and her husband. 
anxiety felt concerning ! ; : 
Again, take the prayer in Gethsemane. What is the meaning 
of the prayer, “ If it be possible, let this cup pass from me, 
and yet not as I will, but as thou wilt,” if he in his human 
nature knew perfectly well that it was God’s will that he should 
drink the cup? The whole meaning of that hour of anguish, 
the whole depth of that spiritual cry, depended on the human 
limitations of the nature the agony of which escaped in that 
ery. And the same impression is derived from the Gospel 
which may be called the Gospel of the Incarnation, in its 
account of what we may fairly speak of as the foretaste of the 
agony. When our Lord says: “ Now is my soul troubled, and 
what shall Isay? ‘Father, save me from this hour.’ But for this 
cause came I to this hour. Father, glorify thy name,”—can any 
one doubt for a moment that such a deliberation as that with 
himself, was a deliberation simply impossible to divine omni- 
science conscious of its omniscience, and that its profoundly 
touching and impressive character is derived only from its 
frank expression of human determination to accept as God’s 
will what he would fain have deprecated? We admit and 
assert, of course, that our Lord’s human nature was fre- 
quently pierced by flashes of divine insight and divine 
power; that, as St. John says, he knew “ what was in 
man,” as none other could have known it; that he stilled 
the tempest and multiplied the loaves as none other would 
even have attempted to do in his place. But even his 
power as man was limited, as his rebuke to the disciples who 
would have used force to resist his capture shows, where he 
speaks of his power to “pray to his Father” for angelic aid, 
had he thought it right to offer such a prayer, not of any 
power inherent in his human nature to summon suchaid. The 
mystery of the two natures in one person is seen, indeed, at 
many points in his career; but Dr. Liddon’s view of our Lord’s 
human intellect as absolutely unlimited in all but a single 
direction, appears to us to solve this mystery in a sense which 
almost destroys the humanity, instead of taking it up into God. 
And why, if it be admitted, as every one admits, that our Lord 
suffered all the grief which lacerated human affections suffer, 
all the sense of desolation which human weakness involves, all 
the consciousness of an almost intolerable burden under which 
unassisted human effort so often succumbs, should it be thought 
necessary to deny that he also suffered in his human experience 
from the limitation of his human knowledge? It is surely not 
reasonable to suppose that even that constant communion 
with God which theologians express under the name of the 
beatific vision, could have removed from the genuinely 
human nature which he had assumed on our behalf, the human 
limitations which are of its very essence. 


But if Dr. Liddon is mistaken in thus disposing of almost 
all the limitations of our Lord’s human intellect, if this 
would falsify the very deepest pathos of the Gospel narrative, 
then surely it would be right and natural to assume that 
our Lord’s human knowledge of the Jewish Scriptures was 
just the knowledge which the best teaching of his time, linked 
to true spiritual perfection, would confer, and was not the sort 
of knowledge which modern philology and modern studies 
would secure,—was, in short, consistent with such a view (say) 
of the Book of Daniel as the best Jewish doctors of his time 
<ould have imparted, even if that view were erroneous. So far 
as we can see, Dr. Liddon’s conception of our Lord’s nature 
tends as much in the direction of denying his humanity, as 
the Unitarian view of our Lord’s nature tends in the direction 
of denying his deity. But if we are right the force of Dr. 
Liddon’s argument disappears, and then we should certainly 
hold with Mr. Gladstone that whatever (within reason) the 
negative school of criticism may establish, it will not really 
injure the essence or diminish the impressive historical effect 
of the revelation so wonderfully and so gradually commu- 
nicated to the Jewish race. Even if some of our canonical 
books turn out to have been rashly accepted, and some that 
are deutero-eanonieal prove to be more authentic and more 
weighty than those supposed to be of the highest authority, 
the Anglican Chureh at least is committed to no view of 
inspiration that will make it difficult to confess the errors of 
the past and to rectify the teaching of the future. 








ON THE PIT-BROW: AT WORK AGAIN. 


QUARE, black, and solid, with its great chimney vomiting 
clouds of smoke, our colliery lies in a green valley, amid 
meadows and wheat-fields. It is the advanced camp of the 
marching host of labour and capital which is “trekking” 
westward, following the coal. Like the leaders of merchant- 
adventurers in a strange, rich land, its owners have made 
treaties with the native chiefs, the landlords, and traffic with 
the natives themselves. From the former they have bought 
by solemn compact the coal, and ironstone, and all things 
beneath the earth ; with the latter, the farmers, they trade for 
hay and straw, corn and timber, and all things on the surface. 
But however hard and unlovely its aspect, the colony is not 
unwelcome. Far from it. From the half-ruined owner of the 
old castle on the hill, to the smallest tenant-farmer on his 
estate, the whole population is benefited by the presence of 
the busy workers in the mine, and the capitalist their master. 
The landlord pockets his mineral rents, the farmers find a ready 
market for their crops, and the shopkeepers of the little country 
town near thrive on the custom brought by the colliers’ wives. 
But the division of its inhabitants from the rural population 
is as sharp as the contrast between the black colliery wall and 
the young wheat in the fields beyond. A few steps from where 
the teams are sowing spring barley in the “ten-acre” bring us 
into a different world, from one in which men’s lives are regu- 
lated by the change of the seasons, and their labour by the 
hours of the rising and the setting sun, to another which 
refuses to own the difference of night and day, a world which 
at noon seems to be asleep! In the rows of ugly cottages 
which bound the road, the blinds are down and the doors 
shut; for half the men are down in the pit, the other half in 
bed. The children are in school, and only a few women visible, 
who exchange congratulations that the strike is over, and their 
“masters” have once more taken up their tools and settled 
down to work and wages. 

It is not until we are inside the main gates of the pit that 
we come into touch with the strenuous toil below. Even there, 
there is none of the feverish activity and restless whirr and 
hum that oppress the brain in a cotton-mill or foundry. 
Mineral trains are slowly puffing up and down the lines, and 
from various sheds comes the measured thud of pumping- 
engines, or the ring of hammers on the forge. Beyond the 
upceast shaft is the main engine-house, where the enormous 
drum winds and unwinds its endless rope of steel, bringing 
each day to the surface five thousand tons of coal. 

Beyond this, again, is the “ Pit-Brow,” a double deck of iron, 
where the nests of trucks come rushing up from the shaft, the 
empty corves are thrust into their places, and the contents of 
the first sent crashing into the screens below amid rolling 
clouds of dust. That man by the signal-bell is a hero in his 
way. One Sunday night, the buildings above the shaft caught 
fire,and the burning timbers, as they fell, formed a blazing 
heap on the pit-floor, 2,000 ft. below. He, with six others, 
were the only men in the pit, looking to the ponies. As the 
burning timbers came crashing down, this man stood by and 
flung water over them, long after his companions had given 
up hope, and retreated from the stifling smoke. “ Many is 
the time I have been down Sunday at e’en,” he says; “but I 
thought, now we are done! yet I heard the poor horses 
coughing and choking, and I kept to it till I had gotten t’ fire 
under.” But the men on the pit-brow are a different class from 
those who work below. At 2 o’clock the men of the after- 
noon shift call for their lamps, six hundred of which, lighted, 
locked, and numbered, stand ready round the lamp-house 
walls. As they troop up to the window, shouting their 
numbers, some idea may be formed of the main element in 
the community. The first thing which strikes a stranger 
is that colliers have no youth. There are young boys, with 
round, merry faces; but there are no youths. They seem to 
become men suddenly, with deep lines about the brow and 
mouth which suggest the idea of nervous overstrain. Their 
voices, too, are harsh and irritable. No doubt the strained 
look may be due in part to the long hours of work in a dim, 
imperfect light; but the same appearance may be noted on 
the faces of most of the workmen in Northern industrial com- 
munities where payment is by piece-work, and not bya weekly 
wage. If the collier loses his youth, he is not compensated by 
length of years. Very few old men are to be seen amongst 
them. They break up when still apparently vigorous. Per- 
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haps this is fortunate amongst a class which does not save, 
and gives the weekly contributions which might provide an 
annuity in old age, to swell the Union funds. But though 
voice and features show that his work is telling upon him, the 
collier is far from admitting this to himself. Except in strike 
times, when it is necessary to appeal to public sympathy, he 
wants no commiseration for his lot. For the agricultural] 
labourers round him he hasa boundlesscontempt. As amem- 
ber of an organised body, he has a good many pleasures to 
which they are strangers. Work over, after an excellent meal 
he strolls tu his club, there to play bagatelle or billiards, bet 
on horse-races, or hear the news. On Sunday he can go to the 
handsome church built by the colliery-owner, or, if he prefers 
it, spend an agreeable morning in dog-racing or rabbit- 
coursing. These last are very popular amusements, as they 
afford plenty of scope for betting and gambling,—the curse 
of the North-Country industrial villages. Moreover, there is 
a good cricket-ground, which is much patronised on summer 
evenings. Occasionally a huge excursion is organised to some 
distant watering-place, where the men and their wives sit on 
the parade, or enjoy the novel pleasure of a sail. But mental 
improvement is difficult in a community where all the members 
are of one class. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 


FREE EDUCATION—AN ANTI-MALTHUSIAN CONFESSION OF 
FAITH—BOARD SCHOOLS. 











THERE are few things more plausible than the suggestion that 
because you compel a man to send his children to school, you 
should provide the education which you insist upon free of 
expense. It seems to appeal to a certain natural justice, in- 
dependent of code or law. But there is no theory that can be 
more speedily reduced to absurdity. Why not give the 
‘children also boots to go in, clothes to protect them from the 
daily exposure? The next step, nay, it is a preliminary step, 
and the offspring of no theory, but of lovingkindness— 
(mingled with some fussiness, and the fact that a great many 
people exist whose first necessity in life is something to do, 
but yet not charity, in spite of that)—which is, I think, 
a distinct feature of this time, is to feed the children 
whose parents cannot or will not supply them with what 
an infant appetite requires. There are few parents who 
will not, if they can, feed their children; but there are 
hosts who, without willing it, make themselves incapable of 
doing so by improvidence and drinking. It is easy for us to 
blame them, poor souls. I cannot throw a stone at the poor 
woman who gives her family one or two extravagant meals, or 
takes them “out” for some holiday, and has to starve them 
half the rest of the week to make it up. I do not know even 
how to kick, when he is down, the poor wretch who has no 
amusement but a debauch, and has a young animal body 
craving pleasure as much as any of our gilded youths, with 
as little natural gift as any of them to deny himself for a 
parcel of children prematurely brought into the world. And 
yet it is for his harm, and not for his good, to remove that 
responsibility and restraint. 

Perhaps it would be better, as theorists say, that these 
children should not have been brought into the world. I am 
sceptical on this point, and very heterodox in my opinions. I 
think when poor people have no future of hope as to rising in 
the world (which is the early delusion of most), or making 
themselves great and famous (which is the dream of the 
few), the only legitimate and hopeful way of making them- 
selves a life of their own, by means of which they can 
assert their individual dignity, and that they are, after 
all, something in the world and not mere fortuitous atoms, 
is by the natural process of becoming the heads of a 
family, linking the generations each to each, turning into 
the father or mother—who knows?—of the future Ruler, 
the future Poet, the Prince that is to come. I think, 
when 2 poor clerk convinces himself that he will never be 
taken into the firm, never sign cheques for fabulous amounts 
on Smith and Co., never do anything but scribble at a desk all 


a little fort and castle of his own, in which 


, he j 
king. It may turn out a disastrous failure, no pet 
as it may equally turn out when the Duke of Grandton 


marries another nobleman’s daughter. And it remains as true 
as in St. Paul’s time, that “such shall have trouble jn the 
flesh.” But no philosopby will make me doubt that the 
bringing-up of their children is the safest, the best, the most 
elevating occupation in the world, and that it is only thus that 
men and women attain their best development, and find a 
certain compensation even in added toil and trouble for the 
other ills of life. 

This, however, is a great divergence from the School Boards 
and the free education. And it is perhaps rather contra. 
dictory of the sneaking sympathy I have ventured to express 
for the erring and improvident. But pity even for the un. 
happy being who brings his family to starvation by drink, 
is a very different thing from the removal of that wholesome 
restraint which acts upon many a man through the wistful 
faces and the shoeless feet of his children, and which by go 
doing gives him the best chance he has in this world of 
ennobling and purifying his own being, and living the life of 
a worthy and important human creature counting for some. 
thing in his generation, such as millions of poor men are— 
thank God!—notwithstanding their hard toil and unknown 
lives, or even an occasional deviation (though not in Mr, 
Gladstone’s sense) from the strict rule which is the necessity 
of their existence. In this way, as in so many others, the 
private friendship between the rich and poor, which is, after 
all, the best of social influences, would work far better than free 
education, and a kind lady might occupy herself perhaps as 
profitably in paying the school-pennies for Tommy and Sally 
(bless us all! I should have said, Ernest and Beatrice) 
unbeknownst, as in more apparent forms of benevolence. It 
is hard to say a word against the free breakfasts: to feed the 
little hungry things, especially if it is with good solid porridge or 
bread and milk, instead of the home tea and crust, can surely do 
no harm. And as for the dinners for which they pay their 
pennies, these can be nothing but admirable, particularly as I 
believe it has been proved possible to provide them, if not ata 
profit, at least without actual loss: so that this becomesa 
feasible matter of business, and not charity. 


There are some exceedingly pleasant revelations of those 
children about whom so much talk is poured forth in an 
article in one of the magazines. Our Eton boys would not be 
so naif; they know too much, on one side of the world at least: 
but neither would they strike such a keen note upon our 
hearts, as that which the child struck who, being asked (a pre- 
posterous question) what was the difference between a sheep’s 
heart and a man’s or woman’s, answered: “A sheep’s heart 
is the softest: for you can bite a sheep’s heart, but a woman’s 
heart you break.” Perhaps this little boy. is not a poet; his 
mother died “of a broken heart, the result of a husband’s 
brutality and desertion,” so the writer explains, and fact had 
taught him what sentiment itself often denies. Then there is 
the child who has an essay on “Flowers” to write, and 
describes the almost incredible wonders of the country, where 
flowers “ grow wild in the fields, and not in skwares and 
rounds.” ‘ Nobody believes it,” he says, “ till they go in the 
train.” You can pull as many as you like, and fill your 
baskets, and carry them home to your fathers and mothers. 
“ And the teacher said that if we could only go the next day, 
there would be just as many flowers again.” “Some boys 
would not believe what the teacher said,” our little philosopher 
goes on, but he did, for he believed that “God can easy do 
miracles,” And he adds: “ When I am a man I shall go the 
next day.” Delightful potentiality of childhood, which, when 
the time comes, makes sure of being able to prove all miracles ! 
This boy surely has some of the makings of a poet in him. 
But the next, who is pure prose, has something finer still to 
say. Heis writing upon “Coals,” and this is his moral :—“ Be 
sure also at all times not to waste those coals which your 
Mother have to work so hard for in washing. For your Mother 
[the child spells that name always with a capital, bless him !] 
cant spare more than 3 pence a day out of 2 and 9 pence, with 
cloths and boots to buy, and the rent, and all that bread and all 
the herrins you eat. Be sure and not light the fire till she comes 





day long, that the best thing he can do is to form his own 
little copartnery against all the ills of the world, and | 
make himself greater as a good father, sending out honest | 
children into the world, and possessing in his own right | 


home at night, but keep yourselves warm by playing in the 
street, or when its wet, running up and down the stares quick.” 
Here is a glimpse indeed into a life of which a hundred 
fictitious pictures might be made without giving so true an 
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Is it worse for the lads to have to keep them- 

ag warm, “also blowing hands and jumping,” so that 
ane oe be saved and the little fire burn when Mother 
the ac K ed her hard day’s washing, than to be surrounded 
wre vote and never know what cold fingers are? We are 
bie ie the opinion in these days that physical suffering of 
onsen’ ig an injury, and ought to be prevented at every cost ; 
te “ confess, I think this boy, who no doubt makes the most 
2 ible noise as he dances up and down stairs, perhaps driving 
some poor nervous neighbour half-crazy, is a more delightful 
spectacle than if he were studying his lessons by the finest 
fire in the most dignified study. He throws a glow of warmth, 
as he blows upon his red-blue fingers, upon the bare prose of 


the Board schools. 


impressio=. 





A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH FROM OBER-AMMERGAU. 
PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE. 

ForMERLY there was a drive of six hours or more from the 
nearest railway-station to Ober-Ammergau. Now there is 
put a distance of six miles. The approach to the village is 
very picturesque, through a line of chilets, pink, green, blue, 
and yellow, with deep eaves and rustic balconies, the wooded 
mountain-slopes and pasture-lands beyond. 

The sun is setting red and ruddy ; the cows and goats come 
slowly home, making as they go sweet music with their tinkling 
bells. It is the eve of a performance of the Passion-Play. 
Strangers and visitors have been flocking in all day, and since 
yesterday by Stell-wagen, carriages, and on foot. Towards 
sundown long lines of rustic pilgrims in bright and picturesque 
costumes are seen entering the village, singing and saying the 
angelus, and a little later the place is filled with bevies of 
peasants set free from their work. At 7o’clock p.m. the village 
band makes the round with drums and trumpets, followed by 
allthe country-folk. When dusk sets in, these have all settled 
down for the night, where, no one seems rightly able to 
say, but certainly not in or about the theatre. As we 
pass on the way to our several lodgings, all is silent. A 
solemn stillness pervades the precincts ; only the poplars wave 
their tall heads gently to and fro beneath the starlit heavens, 
and the fire-flies flit athwart the shadowy gloom. The night- 
watch cry in warning tones as we pass,—‘ Wer geht da?” 
(“Who goes there ?”) “Das Theater muss frei sein bei der 
Nacht.” Allare glad to retire early,—the foreign visitors that 
they may be up fora hasty breakfast, the natives and pilgrims to 
attend the masses in the church, which begin with the dawn. 
All the actors receive the sacrament before each performance. 
At 3 a.m. the cannons go off, and soon afterwards the festival 
is ushered in with music throughout the village. At 8 o’clock 
three cannonades announce the commencement of the Passion- 
Play. The humming of voices of the many thousands of 
spectators becomes gradually subdued, and as the overture 
draws to a close, universal silence prevails. 

When the music ceases the leader of the chorus and the 
eighteen Genien, male and female, in classic drapery, appear 
from the side-scenes right and left. With hands crossed 
solemnly over the breast, they incline with simple dignity to 
the audience, and the leader begins the Prologue :—* In holy 
wonder cast thee down, O race, bowed low ’neath God’s own 

curse! Peace visits thee! From Sion mercy! He angers 
not for ever!” The curse thus commemorated was, as every 
one knows, a terrible plague which ravaged Ober-Ammergau 
and the district in 1633; the merciful deliverance—so runs the 
pious story—dates from the hour when the members of the 
commune, seeking help from the Almighty, recorded a solemn 
vow that they would every ten years give a public representa- 
tion of the Saviour’s Passion, “in grateful adoration on their 
own part, and for the general edification of others.” In 1634. 
the first performance took place. Taking the best pictures of 
the old masters for their models, religious reverence for their 
guide, Holy Scripture for their study, and its unaltered story 
for their plot, the peasant-actors have, in their untutored 
simplicity, succeeded in giving to the world a play which must 
rank before any other ever performed. 
‘ As the great German actor, Devrient, has said, “it is as 
if the sacred pictures of the Middle Ages had become endued 
with life.” Not a note or bar of the sweet music is permitted 
to be copied; only the words of the chorus songs are put into 
print. The text of the play has never been published; it is 
committed to memory from writing by the performers. Each 


scene is preceded by an Old Testament type, or more than 
one. These tableaux-vivants are of the most perfect statuesque 
beauty, got up by a people who are sculptors by inherited 
taste from generations past. The subject-matter is given by 
the chorus, as in the Greek plays. The Passion-Play is 
divided into three parts, with seventeen scenes, besides the 
introduction and conclusion. During the singing of the last 
stanzas of the Prologue, the curtain rises upon two tableaux, 
Adam and Eve being driven out of Paradise, and Abraham 
preparing to offer up Isaac. The chorus divides right and 
left, sinking in the attitude of prayer, as a lofty cross is 
revealed in the background. From this point, all appear con- 
strained to look on, and listen, if not devoutly, at least with 
becoming seriousness. 

The play itself is wonderfully given. One cannot say too 
much for the artistic effect of the scenes,—dress, colouring, and 
pose copied from some of the best-known pictures: Leonardo 
da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” Paul Veronese’s “Christ Bearing 
the Cross,” Rubens’ “ Descent from the Cross,” Raphael’s 
“Entombment,” and others. The dialogues are carried out 
effectively, because naturally. The Sanhedrim reminds one of 
an Oriental durbar,—the Eastern dress and grouping, the 
colouring and action, all given to the life. Amongst the 
Vorbilder the gathering of manna in the wilderness is one of 
the best. And one of the most beautiful scenes is Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem riding upon an ass, amidst the multitude 
crying: “Hosanna to the Son of David!” Some three 
hundred persons—men, women, and children—appear in the 
procession, strewing palms and casting their garments in the 
way. One’s attention is rivetted: one fears to lose anything. 
One can scarcely realise that all these are simple peasants, the 
chief portion of whose lives is spent in field-work, or other 
labour. 

The scene in the Sanhedrim, ending in the excited ery of 
Priests and Pharisees, ‘We vote for his death,” and the 
decision that Judas shall betray him, is moving in the 
extreme. So, too, the Passover Supper, strictly in accordance 
with the narrative in Holy Scripture, without any attempt at 
dramatic effect. After the Council, when Judas receives and 
counts with greedy avarice the thirty picces of silver, and the 
betrayal in the garden, which immediately follows, an inter- 
lude of an hour oceurs. All go to their several homes or 
lodgings for dinner. It is pretty to see the children running 
off across the grass from behind the scenes, with their little 
garments of many colours in their arms,—their reward, a 
bright new kreutzer apiece, as soon as the act is over. 

The second act includes the leading away captive from the 
Garden of Gethsemane, and the judgment of Pilate. The 
raging of the bloodthirsty multitude, the denial of Peter, 
Judas in remorse going out and hanging himself, the scourging 
and crowning with thorns, create a painful tension in the 
minds of the spectators. The third act begins, and presently 
the chorus appear draped in black, with black-starred diadems 
on their brows, in place of the golden circlets they have 
worn. The singing changes to a sad declamation, and 
one’s heart stands still with expectation when the curtain 
rises in deepest silence,—and three crosses are seen in front of 
the stage. The Crucifixion itself seemed to the present writer 
the least impressive part of the whole Passion-Play.* One 
knows that the figure is a living one, and when the side is 
pierced before one’s eyes, and there comes forth blood and 
water, it seems terribly real. But one has been told before- 
hand that this is managed by the insertion of a bladder 
beneath the fleshings. The taking down from the cross is a 
solemn moment; quite twenty minutes have elapsed from the 
beginning of the Crucifixion scene. Every eye is fixed upon 
the stage. When the stillness of death pervading the whole 
area is broken by the words, “It is finished!” it is impossible 
to give any conception of the thrilling effect. 

The brilliant day had begun to cloud over, and the sky was 
dark at the time of the Crucifixion, so that when the mock- 
thunder reverberated in the hills, one was not quite sure 
whether it were not real. A sharp shower broke; but the 
heavens were again bright and blue during the Resurrection. 
and Ascension scenes, and the sun’s rays fell warm on the 
dripping mantles of the chorus while they sang, again draped 
in their rainbow-tinted garb, a joyful “ Hallelujah! Uber- 
wunden hat der Held!” When they ended in triumphant 
unison with “ Praise and glory to the Highest, to the Lamb 





that was slain, Hallelujah!” the whole audience in the stalls, 
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which had until now been wrapped in the silence of awestruck 
attention, broke forth into loud clapping of applause. This 
somewhat jarred. Scarcely two minutes had passed, when the 
theatre was empty. People were already hastening to their 
carriages, and preparing to leave this quaint village in the 
mountains, where they had seen strange things, such as on 
the face of the wide earth they could never see again, and 
where, even could they not wholly approve the method, they 
had found much to instruct, and, at all events, some food for 
earnest contemplation. 

It is easier now to reach this picturesque spot in the Bavarian 
Highlands than it was two decades ago, or even one. On 
leaving the train at Oberau, only six miles distant, Stell- 
wagen and carriages are in readiness, and every arrangement 
is made in the village itself to provide strangers with bed and 
board, if they announce themselves beforehand in writing 
to the Burgomaster. The burghers have in their collec- 
tive houses as many beds as there are seats in the 
theatre, and each one has as many tickets as there are 
beds in his house, so that any one bespeaking a lodging is 
secure also of a ticket for the play. The lodging may bea 
tiny cottage-room, very bare of furniture, at the top of a 
ladder; or it may be an unexpectedly well-appointed apart- 
ment in a superior chdlet. One is thankful for anything. The 
ever-increasing influx of guests, since Dean Stanley’s historical 
visit forty years ago, has occasioned a gradual enlargement 
of the theatre, which this year will contain five thousand 
spectators; it has also occasioned a corresponding increase of 
charge for everything. Beds, which were a gulden formerly, are 
now five or six marksa night. Seats, which cost five marks, are 
now ten,—the best rise in tiers in front of the stage, ata certain 
distance from it. It is better not to be toonear. A large 
portion of the theatre is covered in, but the peasants sit in 
the area, under the open sky. The stage is uncovered, except 
just at the back, where the set-scenes are arranged; and the 
effect of the mimic streets and houses, mingling with the 
realities of the view, is very good. The brown roof and blue 
gable of a hay chilet peep above the streets of Jerusalem. The 
representations of this year commence on May 25th, and will 
be continued until September 28th—five-and-twenty in all— 
witbout including the repetition on the following day of per- 
formances at which all the visitors assembled may not have 
been able to find seats. 

The inhabitants of Ober-Ammergau are most anxious to 
protect the devotional character of their Passion-Play from 
the irreverent curiosity of the mere sightseer or tourist. 

Oxford, March 26th. BEATRICE Batty. 


[* This is not, we venture to say, the general impression of 
eye-witnesses of the play. Of course, if the mind is fixed on 
the means by which the results are produced, it might be so; 
butin most spectators, the scene simply helps them to conceive 
with altogether overwhelming force, the real scene from which 
the redemption of mankind must be dated.—Ep. Spectator. } 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE TITHES BILL. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—The vacancy in Carnarvonshire happens at an opportune 
moment, for it will show the Government what the Welsh 
people really think of their Tithes Bill. So far as I am able 
to judge, if the Bill becomes law, instead of putting an end to 
the tithe question, it will stamp out Conservatism in Wales. 
For the Conservatives there consist in the main of small 
landlords and small freeholders—men who are Conservatives 
by reason of their blind hatred of Free-trade—and these are 
the very men whom the Tithes Bill will most estrange. The 
small landlords know well enough that they cannot add 
tithe to rent without making rent more odious than it is, and 
running the risk of losing their tenants into the bargain, 
And the small freeholders, most of whom detest tithe 
on conscientious as well as on financial grounds, naturally 
feel aggrieved that a debt of the kind is to rank for 
the future with an ordinary debt, and to be recovered 
by a similar process. One word in conclusion. Not only 
do I myself pay tithe to various clergymen, from whom I 
obtain certain services, but I pay it also to two noble lords 
and a wealthy squire, from whom I obtain none. Now, if 
tithe be public property, to be controlled by the State, and 








as 

perhaps resumed by it at no distant date, is that Portion of 

such property which has no duties attached to it, ang which 
has been wrongfully diverted into private pockets, to iste 

altogether the notice of Parliament ?—I am, Sir, &,, Pe 

The Lyth, Ellesmere, March 22nd. ARTHUR T, Jes, 





THE GREAT COAL STRIKE. 

[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—In your proposal for the creation of State Arbitrato 

may I submit that your reviewer has omitted to suggest on, 
important consideration? He argues, with perfect truth, tha 
the existence of these Arbitrators would not prevent war when 
either masters or men chose to fight; but would not, gayo 
under exceptional circumstances, the fact of one party being 
willing, and the other unwilling to accept such arbitration, 
enlist the very powerful, in many cases all-powerful, sympathieg 
of the public against the obvious aggressor? And would not 
this fact put great moral pressure in favour of peace, and afford, 
if war still broke out, a most desirable guidance to outsiders ag 
to which side was entitled to claim their benevolent neutrality? 
—I am, Sir, &e., HERBERT Harnegs, 

LANDOWNERS AND THE LAND. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Srr,—Nothing impressed me more in Scotland than the way 
in which lovely stretches of heather were hemmed in and 
barricaded by notice-boards. When I was at Oban, I endea. 
voured to escape inland from that somewhat contracted ang 
unattractive little watering-place. As everybody knows, hills 
lie at the back, which may be approached by winding paths 
looking thoroughly rural. I made the ascent, and found 
myself at the melancholy carcass of a projected hydropathic 
establishment, whose vacant windows look towards Staffa and 
Iona. But beyond that neglected site progress was impossible, 
Paths and gates there are several, but all are labelled 
“Private.” The restriction becomes galling, and justifies 
insurrection, if not outrage, to quote Mr. Chamberlain. | 
simply disregarded all prohibition, and was magnificently 
rewarded as I walked over miles of breezy upland, from which 
I could see blue estuaries and purple hills, and breathe the 
air of the ocean. My dog accompanied me, and we seated 
ourselves on the topmost stone. In the midst of my enjoy- 
ment, the landowner appeared in the vale beneath, accompanied 
by the landowneress. They gesticulated, and no doubt arti- 
culated. I saw, but could not hear. I imagined what their 
feelings were, but, Conservative though I am, I confess they 
are feelings which I despise. The paths which were shut 
should have been open. The only escape for the resident in 
Oban from the streets of the town is by the high-road. You 
cannot even go along the shore to the right,—it ends in private 
grounds, open by courtesy on given days at given hours, and 
those who wish to bathe have to go by steamer round the 
point ! 

I quite agree with you, Sir, that it is to the interest of all 
landowners to lynch any one of their number who stops up a 
footway. I go farther, and say that it is to the interest of 
landowners to open as many more as they conveniently can.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Lona VACATION. 





THE DONEGAL PEASANTRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—In my letter about Donegal, the name of the landlord 
should be Swiny, not “Irving.” He lives near this, on the old. 
territory of his sept, the McSwines of Fanad, and is not at all 
unpopular. His estate, however, is near Gweedore. I doubt 
whether the peasants there save much by paying no rent. 
“The MacFadden Band,” I see, cost £67 last year. It does not 
produce much harmony, in spite of what the music-master 
says in Molitre. Our own worthy priest only agitates fora 
railway to this place. The newly proposed railways are exciting. 
great interest : meanwhile, Lord Leitrim has started a steam- 
boat to Glasgow, which is doing much good. Prices have 
greatly risen, and tenant-right, not rent, is rising accordingly, 
—£140 has just been paid here for a farm which cost £40 
ten years ago, and another was sold for £270, the rent of 
which is £16 9s. I was greatly surprised, but the farmers 
say it is worth it; the place is remote among the hills. There 
were no criminal cases from this large county at the late 
assizes. Except at Gweedore, it is perfectly peaceful—I am, 
Sir, &c., N. G. B. 
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PEAT FOR FUEL. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In your interesting article on the high price of coals, 
you speak rather doubtfully of finding any substitute of a 
eheap and practicable kind for coal. What would you say to 
peats 2—an article found in immense strata in the West and 
North of Scotland, and even in parts of England. Unlike 
coals, they ave capable of being easily worked, and if necessary 
made into briquettes, are antiseptic, and in bronchial diseases 
the fumes from them are not so noxious as in the case of coals. 
This much is to be said for peats,—that if they could be 
utilised in place of coals, the working of them would give 
employment to thousands of men; and if Irish bogs could also 
be made use of in the same way, we might find a way out of 

Irish grievances, different from Parnellism.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Edinburgh, March 24th. M6. R. 
{We suspect that a general demand for peat—which we admit 
js capital house fuel—would in two years raise its price beyond 
reach. Theaccessible stock is not really large.—Eb. Spectator. | 


DEMORALISING CHARITY. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “* SPECTATOR.’ ] 
Srr,—An instructive instance of the difficulties connected 
with charitable work recently came under my notice. The 
firm with which I am connected had oceasion to fill a vacancy 
in their office. Two candidates were sent by a seaside indus- 
trial home ; neither cared to wear livery (the office was a humble 
one), and neither evinced the slightest desire to leave their 
eomfortable home and kind patron at a pleasant seaside 
watering-place, for honest and independent labour. Had not 
eharity, resulting as it did in this case in a total loss of moral 
fibre, been a curse rather than a blessing to the recipients ?— 


Tam, Sir, &e., K. 


ARBITRARY CHANNELS OF GRACE. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “SPrcCTATOR.,’’] 
$1r,—In the manifesto of the “ vague Christians,” as quoted 
in the Spectator of March 15th, I note the following (the 
italics are mine):—*God is manifest...... not in the 
arbitrary selection of individuals ov nations as channels of grace.” 

Probably all the signers of the manifesto call themselves 
Believers in evolution; yet they here show themselves ignorant 
or forgetful of the most certain of Darwin’s teachings,— 
namely, that, as stated on the title-page of his great work. 
erganic progressis due to the natural selection of the favoured 
races, through the agency of the struggle for existence. It is 
a commonplace of historical philosophy that all historical 
progress is due to minorities, and originates with a few; 
Darwin has shown the same to be true of organic progress ; 
the entire history of religion, both before and since the coming 
of Christ, shows it to be true of spiritual progress,—yet Mr. 
Stopford Brooke and his allies begin their work by denying 
this, and substituting a vague faith in a kind of tidal rise of 
religious sentiment, acting on all together. 

What is called the “doctrine of election” is a “natural 
law in the spiritual world” no less than in the organic: it 
has got a limited and false meaning in systematic theology ; 
but in the Old and New Testaments it means that when God 
has a purpose of good to mankind, he effects it through 
favoured individuals and races.—-I am, Sir, &e., 

Belfast, March 24th. JOSEPH JOHN MURPHY. 


A COMMUNITY OF ROOKS. 
[To THE EpiTOR OF THE “SPrectaTor.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of March 22nd, you were kind enough 
to insert some notes on the above subject: may I follow up the 
interesting history I stated that the pair whose nest had 
been destroyed were rebuilding, one of them now guarding the 
nest. The day after the nest had been destroyed, two pairs of 
rooks, and a single bird, took up their position on a tree at 
one side of that in which the nest was being rebuilt. Of these, 
one pair set about building at once, the other pair remaining 
inactive. A pair also settled on the tree at the other side of the 
rebuilding nest, they too being inactive. The female bird of the 
original pair sat, as already stated, by her nest, the male bird 
eoming, now with material for his work, now with food for his 
consort, which he gave her affectionately (I think she must have 
been injured in one of the mélées). After atime, it was clear that 





the two inactive pairs of birds were simply bent on mischief,— 
one of them would perpetually rise, make a swoop round and a 
sudden dart at the nest of our old friends, whereupon Madame 
would flop quickly upon her property, as much as to say: ‘If 
you want to interfere with my house, you must trample on my 
body.’ Now, I found out what the single bird wanted; he was 
unquestionably a policeman, a fine big fellow too, with a large 
beak; if one of the mischief-makers attempted to rest on the 
tree where the rebuilding was going on, or if two attempted to 
attack the nest together, up got the policeman, went at the 
offenders, and made them clear off, then quietly returning to 
his perch, always the same bough. This went on for about 
three days. The birds on the tree to the left of the original nest 
disappeared, and have not returned; the second pair on the 
tree to the right gave up mischief, and began to build 
assiduously on their own account; finally, the policeman, 
having established order, retired. 

I notice that this colony send daily orderlies with messages 
to Compton Place, about half-a-mile distant, where the main 
rookery is established; these orderlies invariably start from 
the tree on which the first scouts, to which reference was made 
in my former letter, rested; and it is on and adjacent to this 
tree that the greatest number of nests have been built. There 
can be no doubt as to where these orderlies are going, for, 
instead of circling about with loud cawing, like the birds who 
are only exercising themselves or looking out for food, they 
dart off silently in a straight line for Compton Place. One 
day a messenger returned with four birds to strengthen the 
detachment, and took each pair direct to trees arranged on for 
them, on which so far there had been no building arrange- 
ments. I alluded in my former letter to the evident doubt on 
the part of the pioneers to the fitness of some trees for 
building on. I would note that the two trees about which 
they so often consulted, although large and strong, and, to 
unrook-like eyes, open to no objection, remain untenanted, while 
smaller trees adjoining them on either side have been built 
upon. My original friends have completed their nest, 
apparently, and are at peace; both birds worked at it the last 
day or two.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Eastbourne, March 26th. W. He Wak 








POETRY. 


RAIN. 
Ir rains, and all the sky is grey; 
While I with heart so blithe and gay 
Sit here and dream my time away. 





Heart-sunshine throws on outward things 
Its own glad life: with ruffled wings 
The lark through rain soars up and sings. 


And so it still must ever be: 
The eyes, the eyes shall only see 
Without what is within, for we 
Are makers, everlastingly. 
C. W. HERBERT. 








BOOKS. 


a gee 
“THE NEW SPIRIT,” BY HAVELOCK ELLIS.* 
Mr. Havetock Exv.is,—if “ Mr.” be the proper title, of which 
we have considerable doubt,—has not very well defined to him- 
self what it is that he really wishes to praise under the name 
of “the New Spirit.” Scientific audacity is, no doubt, a great 
part of it; distaste and even hatred for conventionalism is 
another great part of it ; a strong desire for strong emotions is 
a third great part of it; a profound belief that the new attitude 
to be taken by women in affairs is to introduce a far-reaching 
and a wholesome revolution into the social spirit of the age, 
is a fourth element of considerable potency in the book; and 
perhaps the fifth may be a hesitating impression that an age of 
Socialism is at hand. But these various elements are very 
vaguely delineated and very much confused, and when we lay 
the book down, we feel that the only thing we can certainly 
say about it is, that the “ New Spirit ” is to bring with it a 
return to moral chaos with hardly any guiding principle at all. 








* The New Spirit. By Havelock Ellis. London: George B-il and Sons. 
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Perhaps the nearest thing to a definition of “the New Spirit,” 
is to say that it is the spirit which is common to Diderot, 
Heine, Walt Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi; and as that which 
is common to three at least of these writers is chiefly an 
enthusiastic immodesty, we may safely assert that a very potent 
element in “ the New Spirit ” is to be what Havelock Ellis would 
call a “frank paganism,” and what we should have described 
by a much less agreeable phrase. Never to be ashamed of facts, 
is the only very coherent exhortation running through the 
book. The five writers we have named are studied and described 
with a good deal of force, and apparently after a very con- 
scientious study of them, though of the two best known to 
the present writer, Heine and Whitman, we should say that 
the criticism is quite inadequate, and that the author 
is so delighted to detect the disappearance in them of 
shame, that every fault is forgiven so soon as_ that 
“note” of “the New Spirit” is perceived. It certainly 
does seem to be remarkable that what is expected from the 
emancipation of women, is something like the exclusion of 
modesty from amongst the rank of human virtues. Havelock 
Ellis seems to ground his view of this side of woman’s activity 
on her very great superiority to man in the arts of prac- 
tical organisation. He admits, and even contends for, the 
superiority of man in the ideal region, in all that is called 
genius; but genius he treats as possibly a morbid growth :— 
“The rise of women—who form the majority of the race in 
most civilised countries—to supreme power in the near future, is 
certain. Whether one looks at it with hope or with despair one 
has to recognise it. For my own part I find it an unfailing source 
of hope. One cannot help feeling that along the purely masculine 
line no striking social advance is likely to be made. Men are 
idealists, in search of wealth usually, sometimes of artistic visions ; 
they have little capacity for social organisation. It is sometimes 
said that the fundamental inferiority of women is shown by the 
very few surpassing women of genius in the world’s history. In 
their anxiety to combat this argument women have even enlisted 
Semiramis and Dido into their ranks. But it isa fact. For all 
great solitary and artistic achievements—the writing of Divine 
Comedies, the painting of Transfigurations, the construction of 
systems of metaphysic, the inauguration of new religions—men 
are without rivals; the more abstract and unsocial an art is, the 
easier it is for men to attain eminence in it; in music and in the 
art of erecting philosophies men have had, least of all, any 
occasion to fear the rivalry of women. Such things are precious, 
although it may be that what we call ‘genius’ is something 
abnormal and distorted, like those centres of irritation which 
result in the pearls we likewise count so precious. Women are 
comparatively free from ‘genius.’ Yet it might probably be 
maintained that the average level of women’s intelligence is fully 
equal to that of men’s. Compare the men and women among 
settlers in the Australian bush, or wherever else men and women 
have been set side by side to construct their social life as best 
they may, and it will often be to the disadvantage of themen. In 
practical and social life—even perhaps, though this is yet 
doubtful, in science—women will have nothing to fear. The most 
important mental sexual difference lies in the relative and absolute 
preponderance in women of the lower, that is, the more important 
and fundamental nervous centres. What new forms the influence 
of women will give to society we cannot tell. Our most strenuous 
efforts will be needed to see to it that women gain the wider 
experience of life, the larger education in the full sense of the 
word, the entire freedom of development, without which their 
vast power of interference in social organisation might have 
disastrous as well as happy results.” 
And on the ground that women are asserted to be stronger in 
“the lower, that is, the more important nervous centres,” it is 
assumed that they can and will face the facts of life more 
audaciously than men, and that they will help men in 
getting rid of that conventional insincerity which ignores 
the unlovely parts of human life, and beautifies its general 
aspect at the cost of injurious social figments, which men 
have not the courage to expose. At all events, the only 
coherent constituent of “the New Spirit” which this book 
professes to set forth, is a vehement hatred, amounting to a 
passion, against conventional unveracities, and a determina- 
tion that they should be swept away. To which we reply, that 
by all means they should be swept away, but not by ignoring 
and destroying the truths of which most social conventions are 
the low-water mark, but by bringing the conscience of society 
to the point at which these truths shall be fully realised, and 
at which their drift shall not be allowed to dwindle to a mere 
pretence. Convention, of course, may sink into a sham, and 


a sham may become even a hypocrisy in time; but it is seldom 
indeed that a convention gets firmly established in human 
society which does not rest on some great truth of our social 
nature; and we are quite sure that the conventions which 
Heine, who possessed one of the most aweless and licentious 
natures to be found anywhere amongst the great modern 





poets, set himself to break down, rested on Onmabaane 
and authoritative principles implanted in human nature 
Heine, however, was a man of supreme genius. No one a 
deny that he knew well what modesty meant when he wag 
most immodest, and what true reverence meant when he wag 
most irreverent. Butasfor Walt Whitman, of whom Havelock 
Ellis makes so much, we are sincerely convinced that he hag 
never known the difference between the baldest stiltedness and 
the grandest sublimity, between a deliberately inflated egotism 
and a deep sense of human dignity, between gross and loath. 
some indecency and the moral courage that can calmly ignore 
conventional etiquettes for the sake of something that lieg 
deeper than etiquette. That Walt Whitman was an heroic hog. 
pital nurse during the Secession War we gladly recognise ; but 
tenderness and pity are perfectly compatible with illimitable 
obtuseness to the bathos of moral and intellectual inflatedness. 
Walt Whitman can only be partially excused for his deliberate 
and detestable indecency on the ground that he has never had 
the moral sensitiveness to distinguish between boldness and 
nakedness, between an aspiration and a gasp, between natural 
grandeur and a theatrical pose. We would as soon believe 
that the greater part of what he has written will be admired 
in the next century, as that Martin Farquhar Tupper, who is 
neither so revolting nor quite so swollen out with a pseudo- 
self-importance, will be admired in the next century. Tupper 
is the more thorough Philistine of the two; but Walt Whitman 
only misses the Philistinism of democratic and stentorian self- 
admiration by representing a world which, is fresher and, te 
Englishmen, more interesting, than the world of Tupper. 
Havelock Ellis admires Walt Whitman,'so far as we can 
judge, precisely for what is most repulsive in him, his moral 
shamelessness, his unlimited power of puffing himself out and 
appearing gigantic to himself, and his supreme indifference te 
all that literature might have taught him. Is not Havelock 
Ellis guilty of the same sort of exaggeration in making se 
much of Ibsen? The present writer knows nothing of 
Ibsen, except Miss Lord’s translation of The Doll’s House. 
But so far as that gives any fair sample of Ibsen’s work, it is 
surely ridiculous beyond measure to speak of him as a great 
dramatist. There is not a character in that play which really 
lives before one’s eyes. The grievance of women in not being 
admitted to anything like intellectual and moral equality with 
men is strongly brought out; but for the rest, there is no 
more play of character and life in the play than there is in 
the commonest of the Adelphi melodramas. However, the 
present writer cannot pretend to form any judgment on 
Ibsen’s literary powers; but of this he is sure, that these 
eternal attacks on mere conventionalism, as if conventionalism 
meant pure hypocrisy, are mischievous mistakes. Conven- 
tionalism is usually a petrified form of a social faith that once 
had vivid life in it, and the way to attack it is to confront it 
with what it once meant, and what in some deeper sense 
it ought to mean still, and not to ridicule it as if it 
had never represented a true social insight. But the truth is, 
that Havelock Ellis yearns to destroy exactly what we believe 
that he ought to wish to restore. He hankers after what he 
calls “the sane and lofty sensuality of Boccaccio” (p. 111), 
“that sane and cheerful sensuality ” (p. 114) which he finds in 
a still higher form in Walt Whitman. His doctrine appears 
to be, that whatever comes genuinely out of the heart of man 
is to be trusted, whereas Christ tells us that it is that whick 
comes genuinely out of the heart of man which defiles no less 
than purifies man. Out of the heart proceed all the long 
train of perfectly sincere evil passions no less than all the 
long train of devout resolves and prayers; and a great propor- 
tion of the evil is just as much in earnest, just as frank, as a 
great proportion of the good. The practical teaching of this 
book would lead those who adopted it to a willing surrender 
to every impulse which is for the time eager and imperious; 
and as for its theoretical teaching, we have not the smallest 
idea what it is. Anything more confused, chaotic, and unin- 
telligible than the last chapter, headed “ Conclusion,” which 
professes to sum up the drift of the five essays on Diderot, 
Heine, Whitman, Ibsen, and Tolstoi, we have never read. 
Here is a specimen of its philosophy, a specimen the last 
sentence of which we cannot even construe, much less dimly 
understand :— 

“The soul is born and then dies. What do we mean by birth 
and death? According to the old Hebrew conception, a spirit was 


created out of nothing and put into a mould of matter, and then 
at death again passed back into nothing. But to-day this concep- 
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son is i ssible. Ex nihilo nihil fit. It is clear that both the 
pr vel ts that make up the soul must be, under some form, equally 


— By a marvellous cosmic incident, our little planet has 


i and beautiful efflorescence. We rise 
oa eal ab ov ey phn on this variegated jet of organic 
life, to fall back again to our true life, by whatever unknown 
ways and under whatever change of form, conscious, it may be, 
put, as before birth, no longer with any self to be conscious of, no 
longer organic. 

The real teaching of this book is the old Antinomianism, a 
teaching which, we venture to say, would be as fatal to the 
yeracities of which Havelock Ellis wishes to be the prophet, 
as it is to the spiritual subjugation of the passions, and the 
dominion of the higher affections,—the affections which are 
grounded in reverence and pledged to constancy,—over the 
lower elements of man’s nature. Nothing can really plead 
effectually the cause of veracity, which is not born of the 
conscience. Without the conscience veracity is non-existent, 
and with the conscience, that to which you are bound to be 
true is the law to which the conscience bears witness. 
Havelock Ellis says that “the charm of Jesus can never pass 
away when it is rightly apprehended.” If his book means what 
it appears to say in every chapter, the “charm ” of Jesus excites 
in him a mere swelling wave of emotion towards one who had 
«“ permanently expanded the bounds of individuality.” That 
was not our Lord’s claim for himself. He claimed for himself 
that he was one with the righteousness of God, and could help 
the race to purify itself at the same flame. We cannot 
imagine anything of which it could be more necessary for 
human nature, so taught, to purge itself, than the “ New 
Spirit” of Havelock Ellis. 


EARLY ENGLISH INTERCOURSE WITH SIAM-* 
Dr. ANDERSON’S exhaustive account of English intercourse 
with Siam in the seventeenth century appears opportunely at 
a moment when the pressure of events has brought about 
closer relations with a State which may soon be connected by | 
railway with the most Eastern continental dominions of | 
Britain. The volume is so full of details concerning voyages, 
trade-routes, products, persons, and things, that no general 
summary can do justice to the variety of its contents. The 
picture is made up of minute incidents showing how our rude 
forefathers struggled for a share of the commerce with Siam, 
and through Siam with Japan and China, competing, as all 
know, with “ Portingalls,” Dutch, and French, gaining and 
losing ground, founding and deserting factories, suffering 
much, enduring much, and steadily striving with dogged 
courage to the end of the century, when they gave up Siam 
asa bad job. They came upon the scene Jate, comparatively, 
for the Portuguese and the Dutch were there before them. 
The French experiment was made in a far more imposing 
fashion, but soon collapsed, and the astute Hollanders 
remained as the principal traders with Siam. Dr. Anderson’s 





elaborate researches and personal knowledge of the country 
have enabled him to narrate the vicissitudes of a century’s 
attempt to establish extensive trading relations with Indo- 
China. | 
It should be premised that the Kingdom of Siam was much 
larger than it is now, and that on the Gulf, and on the Bay of 
Bengal it stretched northwards nearly to Martaban, and 
southwards indefinitely towards the Straits of Malacca. The 
earliest European known to have visited Tenasserim was a | 
Venetian, who got there overland half-a-century before Vasco 
da Gama rounded the Cape of Storms. The first Englishman; 
apparently, who sailed near the coast, and actually penetrated | 
inland as far as what is now called Zimmé, was Ralph Fitch, | 
a man of many adventures, who was there about 1587-88. It | 
was not, however, until nearly a quarter of a century afterwards | 
that a regular trading expedition was made toSiam. Then the | 
East India Company fitted out the ‘Globe’ for trade with | 
Siam, the “British Solomon” wrote a letter to his brother- | 
King in the East, and the ship, after more than a year’s 
voyage, anchored at Patani. The frequented trade-route to 
Ayuthia at this time was through Mergui and the town of | 
Tenasserim, a species of short cut over the backbone of the 
peninsula, to the Gulf coast. There was a genuine overland 
track, but usually the traders went partly by land and partly 
by sea to the Menam, “ mother of waters.” The adventurers 
in the ‘Globe’ diverged from the beaten route, selected as 





* English Intercours: with Siam in the Seventeenth Century. By John 
Andersoa, M.D, With Map. London: Kegan Paul, Treach, Triibner, and Co. 





their base the harbour at Patani, and, “with some disgust 
and distaste from the Dutch,” paid enough to set up 
a factory. Patani was a small State governed by a 
Queen, who, we read, was always elected from the same 
family, one qualification being that she should be beyond the 
possibility of bearing children. The English found the Queen 
to be a comely old woman, “three score yeeres of age, tall and 
full of Maiestee; in all the Indies, we had seen few like her.” 
And she was very alert for her age, as we see by this curious 
passage :— 

“Floris,” writes Dr. Anderson, “has given an account of an 

entertainment that took place on the occasion of the Queen leaving 
her palace, after a seclusion of seven years, ‘to hunt wilde Buffes 
and Bulles.’ Twelve women and children danced before the 
Queen, and after she had commanded the ‘ Gentilitie’ to do the 
same, or to make a show of so doing, which they did amidst much 
laughter, the English and the Dutch were called upon to trip on 
the light fantastic toe, a performance which they went through to 
the delight of her Majesty. On this occasion she passed between 
the English ships [so there were more than the ‘ Globe’ in those 
waters], and was saluted ‘by some Peeces’ from the ‘ Globe,’ and 
by ‘ musket-shot on shoare.’ ” 
A lively Queen, disposed to be amused by Dutch and English 
capers! The factors, except one, and the captain of the ship, 
journeying by boat from Patani, reached Ayuthia, the Siamese 
capital, many score miles up the great river. They were five, 
Captain Essington, Adam Denton, Master Lucas (Antheuniss), 
Thomas Samuel, and Thomas Driver,—the first Englishmen 
to visit the capital. It is recorded that they were well received, 
“furnished with everything they required, and a stone house 
three stories high, contrary to the opinion of the Dutch.” 
King Jamie’s letter was presented to the other King, and, 
“at the audience, each factor received a little golden cup and 
a small piece of clothing, a custom which, in important inter- 
views,” adds Dr. Anderson, “used to be followed at the Court 
of Mandalay during the reign of the deposed Thebaw and his 
predecessors.” The factors obtained permission to trade, and 
soon found that presents to the Mandarins were a condition 
precedent to its exercise. So began the endeavour to develop 
a paying commerce with Siam. Japanese abounded in those 
waters, and thence arose a desire to trade with Japan, where 
Will Adams had been more or less established since 1600; but 
the factor at Patani had to borrow from the Queen at 5 per 
cent., and 1 per cent. to her treasurer, to supply means for an 
adventure to Japan. That was only one scheme :— 

“The English factors had seemingly been favoured with a 
licence of the wildest scope, as Lucas Antheuniss, shortly after 
his arrival [at Ayuthia] set himself to open up a trade with the 
country to the north of the capital. He despatched thither his 
assistants, Thomas Samuel and Thomas Driver. The new field of 
English enterprise was ‘ Zangomaye’ (Xiengmai), which, probably 
unknown to Antheuniss, had been visited by the English mer- 
chant, Ralph Fitch, a quarter of a century before, and by Pinto 
in 1548, who states that from Ayuthia he accompanied the King 
of Siam and his army for the invasion of ‘Chiammay.’ The two 
new explorers of Xiengmai, or Zimmé, as the Burmese call it, 
were instructed to discover the trade of the country by the sale of 
certain goods.” 

Of these two pioneers, Thomas Samuel was found “very 
exceeding negligent,” and ordered back to head-quarters; but 
he was caught in a torrent of invaders who broke in from 
Pegu, carried thither a prisoner, and there he died; while the 
fate of Driver, his companion, is “seemingly unknown.” 
Zimmé long had an attraction peculiar to itself as a centre of 
trade; but Mr. Holt-Hallett has now gone far beyond it in 
his projects, and Zimmé is to be content witha branch railway 
from the main line which he would construct towards Yunnan. 


Such were the modest beginnings of the trading enterprise 
to Siam, which was destined to fail in the end. The causes 
were many. Private clashed with public or Company’s trade; 
interlopers cut in with vigour; the several contending sea- 
faring nations worried each other by rivalries which stuck at 
nothing; the Siamese officials were extortionate, open, besides, 
to limitless bribes, and the Siamese King was chief trader, as 
were also all the petty chiefs in that quarter,—the Queen of 
Patani, for example. In due time Englishmen entered the 
service of Siam, ashore and afloat, the two Whites, George 
and Samuel, and Richard Burneby being among the most 
conspicuous. At the back of all were the “ Chinesses,” who 
quietly did much business, and exercised great power, as 
they do now. The French irruption was on a grand 
scale, spiritual and temporal, for the Grand Monarque 
was in his prime, and the Church, in high favour, sent 
out most devoted servants; but all ended in disaster. In 
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the seventeenth century, the Dutch were too strong east 
of the Bay of Bengal, and amid many fluctuations they 
seem always to remain more or less uppermost. That 
there was a paying trade to be done with Siam, is evident 
enough; but it was not so rich then, and perhaps is not so 
now, as it appeared and appears to be. There were and are 


immense possibilities about it, and perhaps if the Chinese | 
traffic can be drawn through Siam and Burmah, the volume | 


will exceed anticipations. Nevertheless, Mr. Holt-Hallett’s 
observations upon the politics and morality, or depravity, of 
Siam give ground for believing that no great improvement has 
been made there since the seventeenth century. Customs, 
good and bad, are long-lived. One thing, a small thing, yet 
significant enough, noted by a recent traveller, was the 
astounding variety of hats worn in Bangkok. At the end 
of 1675, the factors at Ayuthia, then the capital, writing home, 
say, among other things, that the King, whom they wished to 
please, “ desired severall hatts of severall sorts and colours,” 
and, moreover, being “ unacquainted with Europe clothing,” 
asked “many pretty questions” suggested by « picture of 
Charles II. In more important matters there has been little 
change, especially in the power and position of the Chinese. 
Perhaps the most interesting character in Siam during the 
seventeenth century is the able person known to history as 
Constant Phaulkon,and Dr. Anderson has duly taken note of 
him. Whethera Genoese, a Venetian, or a Greek, he was born 
in Cephalonia. He ran away from home to an English ship, 
lived in England some years, went out to the East as cabin boy 
in George White’s ship about 1670, and there became familiar 
with Eastern languages and trade. He was White’s factor at 
Ayuthia in ’75; then bought a ship and traded for himself; 
was wrecked, returned with the Persian Ambassador to Siam, 
became the King’s chief merchant, and finally chief Minister. 
He strove, not without success, against the British and Dutch 
Companies, and then gave himself up to promote the French 
interest. He was an able man, and unscrupulous like the 
vest. Indeed, he is the most curious phenomenon in the East 
at that time; for he, a foreigner, played a very strong part in 
the series of terrible tragedies as well as in the ordinary 
business of Siam. Finally, when the King, who favoured 
him, died in 1688, the Mandarins conspired, got a leader, rose 
in revolt, and slew Phaulkon. That was the end of the grand 
attempt of the French to set themselves up on the Menam, an 
effort which the Siamese deeply resented and overthrew. It 
will be seen that the volume is not wanting in moving incidents 
by land and sea, such as are or were frequent in the East ; but 
the reader has to wade through thickets of detail before he 
comes upon the grand scenes, and he must find his account, if 
so inclined, in the variety of illustrations throwing light upon 
manners and customs and men. If he has the courage to plod 
on, he will find much that will interest him, and receive from 
the whole story of seventy years’ struggle some impression of 
what trade in the Far East was like when the India Company 
was young. Buglish Intercourse with Siam joins on to and some- 
times dovetails with Sir Henry Yule’s superb edition of Hedges’ 
Diary; but it must be admitted that the stakes played for 
are not so great; nor are the adventures or adventurers so 
interesting. Nevertheless, Dr. Anderson has gone over a wide 
field with unflagging care and fairness, and the students of 
British history in the East are indebted to him for a new and 
extensive page which many will read with gratitude. 
RECENT NOVELS.* 
“RUMBLING, like error, is natural to man; but instead of 
‘complaining that the unparalleled success of Robert Elsmere 











has brought one imitator into the field, we ought perhaps to | 
be thankful that, so far, there is only one, and not a score. | 
Indeed, it may be unfair to speak of Mrs. Worthey’s Positivist | 


novel, The New Continent, as an imitation of its famous pre- 


decessor, for though the success of the earlier work may have | 


suggested to the new writer the possibility of similar success 
for another story on the same lines, there are no signs that 
Mrs. Worthey has drawn inspiration from any source outside 
the range of her own experience. Indeed, such interest as The 





* (1.) The New Continent. By Mrs. Worthey. 2 vols. London: Macmillan 
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‘Chatto and Windus. —(3.) Dead Stripes. By J. Carmichael. 3 vols. 
Chapman and Hall. —(4.) The M.F.H.’s Daughter. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn. 3 
vols. London: F, V. White and Co—(5.) Midst Surrey Hills. By A. C. 
Bickley. 3 vols. London: Ward and Downey.—(6.) Cast Out. By Morice 
Gerard. 2vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. (7.) The Romance of a Station 
By Mrs. Campbell Pracd. 2 vols. London: Trischkler and Co, ‘ 


London: | 


New Continent possesses—and it possesses a good deal—is 
largely due to the fact that it leaves upon the mind of the 
reader the impression that it is not, like Robert Elsmere, a 
simple “ novel with a purpose,” but a disguised autobiography, 
which has been arrayed in the garb of fiction for the sake of 
attracting a larger public than could otherwise have been 
reached. Mrs. Worthey probably distrusts her skill in the 
sphere of invention, for the narrative scheme of her story is 
severely simple, all embarrassing complexities of situation being 
studiously avoided. We are introduced to the heroine, Laura 
Bell, the second child and elder daughter of a widowed mother, 
when she is but fourteen years of age; so the story of her 
mental development, to which the novel is devoted, begins at 
the beginning. The record of a schoolgirl’s life can hardly be 
made very interesting to adult readers, and Mrs. Worthey 
wisely abbreviates it, making the true story of Laura’s intel- 
lectual development open with her course of study at Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, where she comes under the influence of 
Mr. F. D. Maurice. The impression that the novel is largely 
autobiographical is heightened by the frequent mention of real 
names, both of men and books, though, so far as the latter are 
concerned, the verisimilitude of the story is somewhat marred 
by the fact that Mrs. Worthey’s heroine is represented as being 
powerfully influenced by works which, at the period dealt with 
in the novel, had yet to be written. During her period of 
studentship at the Queen’s College, the ordinary orthodoxy in 
which she has been trained develops into what may be 
described as a modified and intelligent Broad Churchism; and 
this is her mental condition when she pays a visit to France, and 
makes the acquaintance of a young French Protestant pasteur 
whose views and sympathies are largely one with her own. 
The young man and the girl are mutually attracted, and each 
recognises the feeling of the other, but no decisive word is 
spoken ; and for many montks after Laura’s return to England, 
they hear little or nothing of each other. Both, however, in 
solitude, are treading the same path; both gradually lose their 
arly faith; and both are brought to believe that they have 
been rescued from an abyss of blank scepticism by the 
Postivist Philosophy and the Religion of Humanity. The 
joy of each in the discovery of this “new continent” is, 
however, shadowed by the fear that it means separation from 
the dear one who is left behind in the old world; and great is 
the rapture of the pair when, at the meeting which is prac- 
tically the last incident in the story, they find that during 
the darkness they have been sailing side by side, and that 
they have both anchored in the same port. The book is 


| pleasingly written, and it is not without interest of a kind, 


but it is profoundly and irritatingly unsatisfactory. As a 
mere story, The New Continent is too slight for criticism, and 
as a contribution to polemical fiction it seems to us utterly 
ineffective. To make the demand made by some critics of 
Robert Elsmere, that the writer of a book of this kind should 
burden it with a body of formal argument, is, we think, 
unreasonable. A story is a story, and in it formal logic is 
out of place; but we may fairly demand that an author shall 
make a situation real, even if she does not prove a pro- 
position to be demonstrable. Now, this is just what Mrs. 
Worthey fails to do. She does not make us see the something 
that Laura Bell and Arthur de Varenne found to be wanting 
in Christianity and present in Positivisim; nor are we made 
to feel the inevitableness of the passage from one to the other. 
The nearest approach to a clear indication is given in the 
story of Laura, who, just when she is about to throw over her 
early creed, comes across a believer in the doctrine of sanctifi- 
eation by faith, and determines that she will retain her belief 
in God until she has tested his will and ability to free her 
altogether from the power of sin. If he can do this, he must 
exist; if not, the last prop of Christianity is cut across. Of 
course the test fails, as in such conditions it was bound to fail, 
and for Laura the great question is at once solved; but here 
and all through it is impossible not to be impressed by the 
extraordinary inconsequence of the various steps taken in her 
spiritual progress to the “new continent.” It may be added 
that some of the utterances of the Positivist prophet read like 
veiled satires upon his system; but this effect is doubtless due 
to the author’s noteworthy lack of any sense of humour. 


Mr. Austin Clare has put some good strong work into his 


| new romance, For the Love of a Lass, which is a story of rural 
_ life in Tynedale immediately after the Battle of Culloden, 


| when even the humblest of the followers of the luckless Earl 
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dvcsntousiainiatne 
of Derwentwater were being hunted down by the soldiers of 


Cumberland. The book, however, is not a historical novel, 
the only link between the stirring events of the time and the 
humble lives with which the author deals being found in the 
fact that Hugh Fenwick, the favoured lover of pretty Phyllis 
Dobson, is known by his passionate, jealous rival to be one of 
the fugitives. It will be seen that the situation is one of fine 

ssibilities, and it cannot be said that Mr. Austin Clare fails 
to do them justice. Phyllis, with her beauty, her whims, her 
love of admiration, her girlish delight in her power to coax or 
to tease, and, underlying all these things, her capacity for pro- 
found passion, was just the girl to rouse to madness a morbid, 
unballasted nature like that of Mark Teesdale, who had 
wooed her for years, only to find himself at last supplanted 
by a new-comer, to whom the fortress which he had so 
long beleaguered had surrendered at the first summons. 
The story of Mark’s moral disintegration is admirably told. 
When the struggle on the lonely moor is abruptly terminated 
by Fenwick’s accidental fall down the disused shaft, and Mark 
feels himself to be a murderer, in fact if not in intent, our 
pity for him is almost abreast of our blame. But with his 
resolution to keep his ghastly secret, and to persuade Phyllis 
that her lover has deserted her, his true fall begins; and when 
the rival whom he has thought dead suddenly reappears, he is 
prepared for a deed of Judas-like treachery from which in 
earlier days he would have shrunk with abhorrence. Some 
of the scenes and situations in the second volume are excep- 
tionally powerful; but the book is good all through. 

Another very readable and capable story, dealing mainly 
with lowly life in the North of England, is the novel which 
Mr. Carmichael calls Dead Stripes,—a somewhat unfortunate 
title, we cannot but think, as even in Lancashire not one 
reader in a thousand will know what it means. Dead 
stripes, or “strips” as the weavers call them, are extra 
stripes or ribs which run through a flowing pattern and 
break it up, and for the introduction of which into a fabric 
the loom has to be stopped and its mechanism readjusted, the 
worker getting no additional pay for his additional labour. 
The reader gets no clue to the mystery of the title-page until 
the last chapter, in which the hero, George Lomas, a young 
Lancashire mill-hand, compares to these “dead strips” the 
follies, sins, and misfortunes which he has gratuitously 
brought into his own life by senseless doubts of the loyalty of 
his sweetheart, Liz Davis, whose love and devotion have never 
failed him. Like the novel just noticed, Dead Stripes deals 
largely with the passion of jealousy; but, apart from this, the 
only thing they have in common is good workmanship. Liz 
and George are both employed in the mill owned by young 
Mr. James Heathcote, locaily known as “Jimmy ’E’thcote’s 
shop.” The young man, in his fiery, tempestuous way, is 
very much in love with the girl; and though her love for him 
is the depth rather than the tumult of the soul, it is really 
the stronger and more constant passion. Liz’s beauty and 
charm of manner have caught the eye of her employer, who 
pursues her with attentions which, though in the ordinary 
sense of the word “ honourable,” are very distasteful to her. 
Heathcote, however, persists in throwing himself in the girl’s 
way. George sees them together, and, with the madness of 
his jealous tribe, makes up his mind at once that Liz 
is faithless to him. His originally ill-balanced nature 
altogether loses its equilibrium under the shock of his sup- 
posed discovery, and in his recklessness he throws up his 
employment, and joins a band of poaching desperadoes ; 
while Liz also leaves the mill, to become the maid of Miss 
Portwood, a girl in whose nature strength and refinement 
are blended, and to whom, after his uncompromising rejec- 
tion by Liz, James Heathcote has engaged himself. The 
course of the story must not be disclosed; and we will simply 
say that Dead Stripes is an admirable tale of factory life in 
Lancashire that, had it a little more of the salt of humour, in 
which it is somewhat deficient, would be worthy of a place 
beside the work of Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, and 
Mr. William Westall. 


In The M.F.H.’s Daughter there is less about horses, dogs, 
and foxes than might have been expected from the title, these 
animals providing the sauce rather than the substance of the 
very pleasant and wholesome repast which Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn sets before her readers. The story of the charming 
Dolly Vernon and her three lovers—the noble, manly, alto- 
gether likeable Lord Ventnor; the fascinating Jack Denham, 





whose devotion to Dolly vanquishes his sense of honour; and 
poor Captain Dasher, who, in his goodness and his awkward- 
ness, reminds us of another military hero, William Dobbin—is 
told with a vivacity which makes it very agreeable reading; 
and to all but the very shrewdest readers, the dénowement 
will be a matter of question and curiosity. Even when Dolly 
becomes actually engaged to Captain Dasher, we feel “in our 
bones” that he is not her destined mate, but it is not so easy 
to guess which of the other two men will be the favoured 
wooer; and though the heroine’s final decision may not win 
the reader’s entire sympathy, he feels that Dolly, being Dolly, 
could have made no other choice. The conclusion does not, 
perhaps, conform to what is ordinarily considered poetic 
justice; but it is in conformity with true imaginative justice, 
which is a much finer thing, and, it may be added, a much 
rarer thing as well. In this, as in many other respects, The 
M.F.H.’s Daughter is a really pleasant and satisfactory story. 

The very awkward choice of the preposition in the title 
Midst Surrey Hills (though, indeed, save as an abbreviation, 
“midst” is not a preposition at all, but a noun), testifies 
to a literary ineptitude which manifests itself still more 
noticeably in the course of the story. It would, we think, 
be unfair to describe Mrs. (or Miss) Bickley’s book as a 
bad novel; but it may accurately be described as a book 
which might have been a good novel, but which is largely 
spoiled by want of knowledge, and want of the faculty 
of adequate expression which manifests itself in style. 
The author has some measure of dramatic imagination ; 
she is able, so far as her own consciousness goes, to give 
reality to her characters and the situations in which they find 
themselves; but she is unable to give them the same reality 
in the minds of her readers, because she has not acquired 
that knowledge of life which is essential to vraisemblance in 
the delineation of those details by means of which alone any 
picture of life is made really lifelike. Her Surrey villagers, 
for example, speak in a conglomerate dialect which is unknown 
to any English county, and though the person who may be 
called her hero is a Wesleyan minister, and her heroine a 
Wesleyan minister’s daughter, several of her references to the 
organisation of the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion only serve 
to display her ignorance of the subject concerning which she 
is writing. Then, too, many of the conversations, both of her 
gentlefolk and her rustics, are so manifestly impossible that 
the book, as a work of art, must be pronounced a failure; 
and yet, in spite of these grave faults, the author does 
somehow manage to interest us in her characters and in what 
happens to them; and the fact of our interest testifies to 
another fact,—that what she lacks is not the imagination 
which sees, but the literary faculty which records. This, how- 
ever, is a sufficiently serious deficiency. 

Mr. Morice Gerard appears to be a new writer—at any rate, 
no names of previous works from his pen appear upon his 
title-page—and Cast Out is a novel which has both promise 
and performance. Though Mr. Gerard is by no means un- 
skilful in the delineation of character, his story is one in 
which plot-interest is predominant ; and for the production of 
a successful novel of this kind, the two things most needed 
are the two things which the writer possesses in considerable 
measure,—careful ingenuity of construction, and bright direct- 
ness of narrative style. In the plot-scheme of the work, there 
are only two obvious defects. The writer does not supply any 
sufficient reason for Sir Jermyn Falconbridge’s neglect to 
acknowledge during his lifetime the heroine of the book as 
his legitimate daughter; and the mere fact that Margaret 
Lawrence was a somnambulist is not sufficient to account for 
her finding of the missing documents, seeing that she is alto- 
gether unacquainted with Saltcombe Grange, and has had no 
connection with the Falconbridge family. These are slips 
which a master like Wilkie Collins would never have made; 
but in the work of a beginner, where they stand practically 
alone, too much account must not be taken of them. Apart 
from them the story hangs well together; and as the style 
has vigour, and the narrative rapidity, Cast Out is a very satis- 
factory specimen of the class of fiction to which it belongs. 

Mrs. Campbell Praed, though she has more than once 
exhibited a certain lack of discretion and good taste, is a really 
able writer ; but she has never done anything quite so good as 
The Romance of a Station. True, the story, as a story, is some- 
what loosely jointed, and the “romance,” for the sake of 
which, we suppose, the book exists, does not begin until we 
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are well on into the second of the two volumes; but no reader 
will be unduly impatient for the drawing-up of the curtain 
while he is being entertained by such a bright and pleasant 
overture as that provided by the record of the experiences of 
young Mrs. Ansdell and her husband on the Australian island 
which the latter has purchased as a cattle-breeding station. 
It was hardly necessary for Mrs. Campbell Praed to inform us 
in her preface that this portion of her book is a transcript from 
memory rather than an achievement of imagination, for every 
page bears witness to the fact that she is writing of a life 
every detail of which has been made familiar to her by intimate 
personal experience. The story of the manner in which 
that genial general-utility man, Captain Loftus Ansdell, R.N., 
circumvented the cantankerous Mrs. Tillidge, is full of quiet 
humour; and another episode, the story of poor Lina Sabine, 
is not less rich in unstrained pathos. The brief romance of 
which the fascinating, inscrutable Weeta Wilson, “the veiled 
princess,” is the heroine and the poor, weak, impressionable 
Archie Thurston the very unheroic hero, is a singularly 
powerful and interesting piece of writing,—indeed, Weeta 
herself is a veritable creation, whose presence in any book 
would suffice to make it notable. The Romance of a Station is, 
in short, a thoroughly bright, interesting, and healthy story ; 
and we hope Mrs. Campbell Praed will give us other books 
that we can praise as heartily and unreservedly. 


BISHOP FRASER’S LANCASHIRE LIFE.* 
WHEN the papers announced some twenty years ago that the 
Bishopric of Manchester had been offered to the Rev. James 
Fraser, Rector of Upton Lovell, there could have been but 
few, comparatively speaking, among their readers to whom 
the name had any significance. Such as were interested in 
academical matters would know that he had been Ireland 
Scholar and Fellow of Oriel, and so had won the Oxford 
“pblue-ribbons” of scholarship and general capacity; while 
men conversant with educational matters were acquainted with 
the admirable report which, in his capacity of Assistant-Com- 
missioner, he had made some few years before on Secondary 
Education in America. But he had done none of the things 
which commonly lead men to bishoprics. He had not 
managed a great parish, or made himself known as a popular 
preacher, or been a successful schoolmaster, or written a 
learned book. But all who did know Mr. Fraser were quite 
sure that Mr. Gladstone had made an excellent choice. That 
choice almost dismayed the man who was the object of it, and 
it was only to the unanimous voice of all the friends whom he 
consulted—among whom were Dean Church, Canon Liddon, 
and Sir John Mowbray—that he yielded. How well he did 
his work is told in the interesting volume in which Mr. Diggle 
has described Bishop Fraser’s Lancashire life. 

It was commonly said, towards the end of Bishop Fraser’s 
episcopate, that he had materially changed the feeling in 
Lancashire on the Disestablishment question. There were 
those who criticised his action, and still more his speech, and 
sometimes, it can hardly be doubted, their criticism was just. 
A public man who spoke so much, who was ready with his 
Opinion and advice on all occasions, but who was all the time 
bound, or supposed to be bound, to certain conventional 
standards of decorum and prudence, could hardly avoid giving 
occasional offence, and even making occasional mistakes. But 
he was so conspicuously sincere, so unfeignedly anxious to do 
his best, so careless of himself, of his own convenience and 
interest, even, it may be said, of his own reputation, that 
he took the hearts of his people by storm. Any faults that 
he had either were not seen, or were regarded and excused as 
the defects of his virtues. He had, it must be said, a certain 
advantage in coming after a man who was a remarkable con- 
trast to himself. Dr. Prince Lee was a not very successful 
specimen of the schoolmaster-Bishop. He had not neglected 
his official work ; some of his duties, indeed, he had performed 
with more than common energy. But he was arbitrary and 
irritable, and latterly something of a recluse. A frank, genial 
personality such as that of Dr. Fraser, was sure, under these 
circumstances, of a specially warm welcome. 

The new Bishop entered on his office in the spring of 1870. 
His first years were spent in uneventful hard work. One of 
his earliest duties was to make the acquaintance of his clergy 
and to visit his diocese. His clergy numbered more than a 
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thousand, and in the course of three years he made the 

acquaintance of at least seven hundred of them. There were 
420 churches (a number increased since the beginning of his 
episcopate to 506), and he visited, in one way or another, 

more than three hundred of them. “And in addition i 
these official duties,” writes Mr. Diggle, “he delivered scores 
upon scores of speeches in connection with every variety of 
civic and social enterprise.” He was, therefore, well established 
in his place when, in the spring of 1878, occurred the great 
Manchester strike. There had been a strike at Bolton in the 
autumn of the preceding year. Action of the same kind 
followed at Manchester six months afterwards, and the con. 
flict rose to its height when, on May 8th, the millowners of 
Preston, from which a large portion of the support fund had 
been supplied, began a lock-out. Dr. Fraser had had more 
than one opportunity in previous years of bringing about a 
reconciliation between masters and men in disputes of this 
kind, and it was proposed in some quarters that he should 
now act as Chairman of a Board of Arbitration. The proposal 
came to nothing. The masters refused arbitration. They 
said, and seem to have been right in saying, that the conditions 
of trade were such as to make any concession impossible. 
Hence the Bishop had no opportunity of doing what has been 
done under other circumstances by Cardinal Manning and 
Bishop Temple. The strike came to an end from causes to 
which, it may be said, he did not contribute. It is, indeed, only 
under very special circumstances that arbitrators who are not 
experts can do any good, and this great struggle between capital 
and labour was not one of them. But the energy which the 
Bishop showed during those months of anxiety and distress 
was not by any means wasted. He did, in fact, the work to 
which for the most part a minister of religion is limited,—he 
preached first principles; and he did it, as with the heartiest 
sympathy, so with the greatest success. Both parties in the 
struggle knew him to be their friend, though he might dissent 
from this or that contention which they urged; thenceforward, 
the Bishop of Manchester in his diocese, and, indeed, far beyond 
his diocese, was a moral force the greatness of which it would 
be difficult to exaggerate. 


The strike was followed in the ensuing winter by a period 
of great commercial depression and distress. The Bishop was 
indefatigable in his efforts to mitigate the sufferings which he 
witnessed, and which touched his tender heart most deeply. 
But he never lost his head. He was a strong advocate for the 
organisation of charity among those who give, an untiring 
preacher of thrift among those who may one day be in the 
position of having to receive. Such language is sometimes used 
to shelter selfishness in those who are really unwilling to give. 
Dr. Fraser did not use them with any such purpose. He was 
generous,—we might say, conspicuously generous, but that 
he always took the greatest pains to conceal his gifts, 
Thrifty, indeed, he was, but only that he might be the better 
able to help others. To spend a third, to give a third, to save 
a third, was his ideal when he accepted the See with its income 
of £4,200. As in fifteen years anda half he gave away more 
than £30,000, he was, at least as far as “giving” was con- 
cerned, better than his purpose. It is not every Bishop who 
can live on £1,400 a year, even with the best intentions and most 
frugal habits. But Dr. Fraser was a bachelor till within five 
years of his death, and at the beginning of his episcopate he 
had the good sense to exchange the costly suburban residence 
of his predecessor for a residence more economical and more 
accessible. 


It is a pleasanter task to write about topics on which all 
are practically agreed, than to handle the thorny questions of 
Ritualism and Comprehension. The “ Miles-Platting Case,” 
ending as it did with the imprisonment of Mr. Green, was 
one of the most unfortunate episodes in Bishop Fraser’s 
episcopate. No one will be disposed to deny that the im- 
prisonment of a hard-working clergyman who had been doing 
nothing but what his congregation heartily approved, was a 
most deplorable event. We have often expressed our con- 
viction that the Bishop might have followed a much wiser 
and juster course of action than that which he actually did 
follow. But he was greatly distressed at the incident, and 
it was he who at last procured Mr. Green’s release. Before 
this had been brought about, he issued his “admonition ” 
to the clergy of his diocese. The admonition, to put the 
matter briefly, was that the maximum of ritual permissible 


| in the diocese, was that observed in the Cathedral Church. 
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It was at least a bold, if hardly a statesmanlike effort to 

ut an end to a difficult and dangerous dispute, one which, 
whether rightly or wrongly, discredits the Church of England 
in the eyes of those who regard her from outside. The pro- 

osal of the “admonition” was adopted after due deliberation 
held with the representatives of the diocese, the Chapter and 
the Rural Deans, and met with a general approval from them, 
three only, out of a total of forty-three, expressing a modified 
dissent. And it was accepted by the majority of the clergy, 
though Mr. Green was not one of them. (It is hardly fair, 
by-the-way, to say that Mr. Green “did not think that he 
should be saved if he gave up the mixed-up chalice.” Mr. 
Green probably meant that he should imperil his salvation if 
he gave up a point of principle.) Nevertheless, it was a rash 
course to issue such an admonition at all, for it was a course 
sure to fail in effect in the only quarters in which it was at 
all needed. The somewhat dubious title of “Bishop of all 
Denominations” which some admirers bestowed on Dr. Fraser; 
suggests another subject bristling with difficulty. The Bishop | 
was a High Churchman, and held the doctrine of what is 
commonly called Apostolical Succession ; but he recognised 
the fact that there are communities which bring forth the fruits 
of Christian life without possessing the conditions which 
constitute the validity of orders; and he regulated his conduct 
to the Nonconformists in his diocese by this recognition. A 
divine who cannot be accused of latitudinarianism has lately 
told us that validity of orders means “security.” It was 
probably some such thought as this that was present in the 
Bishop’s mind. 

It had been Dr. Fraser’s original intention to hold his See 
for fifteen years, if his life should be spared so long. His 
actual occupation of it lasted but a few months longer. He 
was enthroned on March 26th, 1870, and he died, in harness, 
on October 22nd, 1885. But for some weeks he had felt that 
his strength was failing, and had contemplated the necessity 
of resignation. The story that Mr. Diggle tells so well of 
those fifteen years proves that the words used in this journal 
some fourteen years ago were not too strong,—that in Bishop 
Fraser were seen “ perfect simplicity, practical capacity, 
manliness of a high order, godliness of the most unpresuming 
type.” 








RACEHORSES.* 

WE believe it was the late Rector of Lincoln who complained 
that there was hardly a man in England who would spend 
fifty pounds a year in buying books. It might perhaps be 
said nowadays, in addition to this, that if any enterprising 
person did care to go that length, he would probably divide 
his literary fund among a few very expensive books, rather 
than equip himself at a cheap rate with a complete library of 
classical works. At any rate, we have the constant testimony 
of retail booksellers and railway bookstalls, that if they can 
sell a book at all, apart from shilling dreadfuls and a few 
rather dearer books, to which the caprice of popular 
favour has given a great momentary reputation, their best 
market is for the costly illustrated works of which the 
supply is increasing with every succeeding year. There is 
much worldly wisdom shown by the buyers in these cases; for 
a well-illustrated book, with all the most elaborate accessories 
of paper and print, is a safe investment, and, especially if the 
issue is limited, as is almost always the case, can generally be 
relied upon to realise at least the cost of purchase if it is sold 
again. Besides, we can put a book of this kind on our table 
to display its magnificence to all our neighbours; and even 
in its exposed position it is not so liable to be subjected to 
the deleterious process of reading—which the real book-lover 
dreads as much as the more superficial amateur of costly 
bindings—as a mere work of literature would be. 

Whatever may be the reasons which guide the investor who 
purchases M. Touchstone’s splendid volume, he may at least 
congratulate himself on having got his fair money’s-worth. 
The book is admirably got-up in every respect, and the illus- 
trations—by MM. V. J. Cotlison, Le Nail, and others—are in 
most cases excellent. Special praise must be given to the 
vignettes scattered through the volume, representing various 
scenes connected with racing and training, which are really of 
exceptional merit, and as a whole, we should say, superior in 
elass to the portraits of particular horses which form the real 
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body of the book. Many of these portraits are excellent, but 
others have pleased us less than those contained in the some- 
what similar work published some time ago by Mr. T. H. 
Taunton. The portraits in the book before us have, however, 
the advantage of colour, and attain in general a sufficiently 
high standard of average merit. 

The plan of M. Touchstone’s work is well arranged. We 
are given in all sixty full-page coloured portraits of the most 
celebrate racehorses and stallions of the English and French 
turf; each picture is faced by a scheme of the horse’s pedigree 
showing his sixteen quarterings, and accompanied by a page 
or two of letterpress giving an account of his performances, 
and, in many cases, those of his progeny. The horses are 
arranged more or less in genealogical order, each strain being 
traced down from some remarkable ancestor to its most dis- 
tinguished representatives of later days,so that we may follow 
the various peculiarities of the race as they are transmitted 
from one generation to another. For example, we begin at 
the very beginning with the ‘Godolphin Arabian,’ who is per- 
haps selected in preference to other renowned Arab stallions 
of his day, because tradition will have it that he once ran in 
France,—between the shafts of a Paris water-cart. A portrait of 
‘Eclipse’ follows, as a matter of course, and from him we are 
taken on with a bound over an interval of nearly a hundred 
years to the first of his French progeny who distinguished her- 
self in England,—‘ Jouvence,’ the winner of the Goodwood Cup 
in 1853. The same cup went twice again in the next four years 
to French-bred horses—‘ Baroncino’ and ‘ Monarque’—who 
thus laid the foundation of French successes on the English 
turf. M. Touchstone has, therefore, judiciously chosen 
‘Jouvence’ and ‘Monarque’ to inaugurate his record of 
famous French horses, for of such his book chiefly consists, 
few English horses being included except those who have had 
remarkable French descendants. ‘ Monarque’ is followed by his 
distinguished sons ‘ Gladiateur ’—who, after his extraordinary 
performances on the race-course, proved of little value at the 
stud—‘ Trocadero,’ and ‘ Consul,’ and the sons of these latter ; 
after which we hark back to a very much earlier period in the 
line of ‘ Eclipse,’ and begin a fresh strain with ‘ Whalebone,’ 
the Derby winner of 1810. To make this arrangement more 
clear and convenient, M. Touchstone has added an elaborate 
genealogical table at the end, in which the descent of almost 
all his characters is traced back through ‘Eclipse’ to the 
‘Darley’ and ‘Godolphin Arabians,’ or through ‘ Herod’ to the 
‘Byerly Turk.’ 

M. Touchstone is nothing if not patriotic. The successes of 
French horses on English ground, or against English com- 
petitors in their own country, and the right of France to rank 
as the equal of any other country on the racecourse, are favourite 
themes with him. His blood boils within him at the recollection 
that, not so very many years ago, the authorities of the English 
turf, “in their infatuation,” were wont to give every French- 
bred horse who ran in English races a seven-pound allowance. 
We rejoice with M. Touchstone that this unmanly outrage 
on the feelings of a brave nation is a thing of the past merely : 
we can sympathise with him in the enthusiasm excited in his 
mind by the famous struggle between ‘ Vermout’ and ‘ Blair 
Athol’ for the Grand Prix, in which the English Derby-winner 
was beaten; or the more recent defeat of ‘St. Blaise’ by 
‘Frontin’ in the same race. But we regret that there appear 
to be times when our author’s imagination takes the bit in its 
teeth, and bolts with him into a wild and dangerous country, 
abounding in inaccuracies of the most alarming type. It is in 
one of these moments that M. Touchstone, after recounting 
the triumphs of ‘ Plaisanterie’ in the two great autumn handi- 
caps, exclaims against the illiberal conduct of the Jockey Club 
in passing a rule, at the suggestion of Mr. W. G. Craven, 
“excluding French horses from running in handicaps in 
England. ‘ Plaisanterie,’” continues our author, in a tone 
of mingled exultation and contempt, “had not only as- 
tonished English sportsmen, but had fairly frightened them, 
so that they were forced to acknowledge that contests with 
such adversaries were impossible.” The despair of the English 
is explained by the statement that “no horse had ever 
won both these handicaps at such weights” as ‘ Plaisanterie’ 
carried. As a matter of fact, however, ‘ Foxhall’ had achieved 
the same double victory four years before, carrying 41b. more 
than the French mare did in the Cesarewitch, and 2 lb. more 
in the Cambridgeshire; so that the Jockey Club were not so 


, absolutely prostrated as they might otherwise have been, and 
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did not think such severe measures necessary. All they did, 
in fact, as the translator points out, was to pass a regulation 
that a foreign horse entered for a handicap must have ran 
twice in England within the previous six months, so that the 
handicapper might know something of its form, and assign 
its weight accordingly. M. Touchstone will probably think it 
appropriate that this enactment should be known as “ Craven’s 
rule.” 

But we cannot wonder if our author’s patriotic exultation 
at the really remarkable performance of his compatriot leads 
him into what Mr. Gladstone might call an occasional devia- 
tion from accuracy. We might still regard him as a careful 
historian, were it not for the extraordinary maze of blunders 
in which he entangles himself when he attempts the biography 
of ‘ Tristan,’ who, as he tells us, with characteristic modesty, 
“was purely an English horse during his racing life,” though 
he belonged to a Frenchman, and ran two or three times in 
France in the few races in which our liberal neighbours will 
admit the competition of English horses. We have noted 
the not unfrequent opinion current on the other side of the 
Channel that one English name is about as good as another, 
and that it does not matter much which one uses; so that 
when M. Touchstone states that “at the Windsor Summer 
Meeting, ‘ Tristan’ won the Harwich Stakes,” we are prepared 
to accept this as a sufficiently clear indication that he won 
the Hardwicke Stakes at Ascot,—just as the fact that 
the English horse ‘Ishmael’ won the Ascot Stakes in 
1883 is a good enough reason why M. Touchstone should 
assign that victory to a French contemporary named 
‘Ismaél.’ But we think that the habitués of Newmarket 
will be surprised to hear that the Great Challenge Stakes, 
usually an ornament of the Second October Meeting, was run 
in 1881 at Croydon, and in 1882 at Four Oaks Park. Perhaps 
the Jockey Club may have made some changes for the personal 
convenience of ‘Tristan,’ who appears, from this account, to 
have been an eccentric horse; certainly, if it is trne that he 
ran for the Jockey Club Cup at Worcester, we cannot wonder 
that the judge gave the first place in that race to ‘ Chippendale,’ 
who preferred to compete for it according to general usage, 
over the Cesarewitch course at Newmarket. These are trifling 
mistakes, perhaps, but they are to be regretted, if only for the 
extra trouble caused to the conscientious translator, who, after 
some pages of gentle, even-tempered correction by footnotes, 
is moved to exclaim rather testily at last : “ Any one ought to 
know that the Great Challenge Stakes is run at Newmarket.” 
And certainly any one who writes a book about it should. 

The main body of M. Touchstone’s work is supported on 
either side by a prologue and an epilogue. In the former, he 
gives us an interesting account of the rise of racing in France, 
and the struggle required at first to prove that this new form 
of sport was anything more than a particularly objectionable 
species of Anglomania. The immense progress made in racing 
and rearing thoroughbreds in France is certainly most remark- 
able, especially when we read our author’s account of the 
incessant opposition encountered by the advocates of the 
English system of racing. Fifty years ago, the added money 
of the French Derby was only £200, and in these days it has 
grown to £3,000. Other evidences show the same increase of 
the popularity of racing throughout the country. It is still 
the fashion with a certain school of Englishmen to sneer at 
French sport; but we have generally found that the most 
censorious of these critics have extremely hazy notions of 
racing in any country. To such of these as really take any 
interest in the subject, we recommend the reading of M. 
Touchstone’s introduction. The general philosophic reader will 
also find entertainment in our author’s ingenious contention 
that patriotism is intimately connected with betting,—as it is 
the duty of every citizen to see that his national army is in 
a high state of efficiency. For this purpose good chargers 
must be provided for the cavalry; and therefore breeding 
should be encouraged, and especially the breeding of thorough- 
breds, through whom good half-bred horses can be procured. 
Now, the breeding of thoroughbreds is not profitable where 
there is no racing, and racing cannot be made to pay without 
betting ; therefore M. Touchstone does not put it 





exactly in this way, but we can see that it is what he means. 
The same theory (with the suppression of the last article) is 
put forward in the terse and pithy letter from the Duke of 
Beaufort, which does duty as preface. The epilogue on 
breeding and crossing is only interesting as expressing M. 








La 
Touchstone’s own views regarding the various strains which 
he considers most valuable for breeding purposes. 





CHURCH OR CHAPEL?* 

WE would gladly give welcome without reserve, and praise 
without drawback, to Mr. Hammond’s volume. It is excellent 
in intention, and, with a certain qualification shortly to be 
mentioned, excellent in execution. An argument so moderate 
in tone, so calm and reasonable, advanced in a really affec. 
tionate spirit towards opponents, may not, of course, convince, 
but anyhow it cannot offend. We may even venture to say 
that no one can read Church or Chapel? without a feeling of 
kindly respect for the writer, and few without thinking better 
of the Church which he champions. 

But, after all, the book is a polemic, not an eirenicon. That 
separation is sinful; that the Church polity of Nonconformists 
is novel and unsatisfying ; that there is nothing in the circum. 
stances of the Church of England that can be held to justify 
secession; that her doctrines are according to Scripture, her 
rites and offices sanctioned by ancient practice, and her spirit 
and working such that no charge of exclusiveness or in- 
tolerance can fairly be brought against her,—all these are 
defensible propositions, and Mr. Hammond argues them with 
force, and, as we have said, in an admirable temper. If he 
can press them home so cogently as to overcome not only the 
logic but the sentiment of Nonconformists, he will have done 
a very great work indeed. But it will be a work, so to speak, 
of conquest. We can see nothing like a treaty of peace. 

Let us look the matter fairly in the face. There are three 
great bodies of what are commonly called orthodox Dissenters, 
—not to speak of smaller sects, some of them, doubtless, quite 
“irreconcileable.” These number together at least as many 
congregations and ministers as does the Church of England. 
What does Mr. Hammond propose to do with them? We 
cannot see that he makes any proposal at all, except that they 
should come over to his way of thinking. We expected some- 
thing like the outlines of a bill of comprehension, but what 
we get is an argument—admirably put, we allow, but still an 
argument—seeking to show that the present limits are com- 
prehensive enough, and cannot be set forward. 

Now, there are two kinds of comprehension. We may be 
content with what may be called “a union of hearts.” Pro- 
bably it is this to which the Dean of Peterborough aspires. It 
need not be symbolised by such outward acts as exchange of 
pulpits. But it certainly requires the use of language which 
we see Mr. Hammond is not prepared to use. He will not 
have the Nonconformist bodies called Churches. He meets 
Mr. Guinness Rogers’s complaint that the Lambeth Con- 
ference never used any other term but “ communions,” 
&e., of the Nonconformist bodies with a direct justification. 
“It could not concede to them this name [of Churches] 
without doing violence to Holy Scripture.” 


How much greater, then, is the difficulty which Mr. 
Hammond would have to face if he had to deal with the 
question of actual re-union. Here are some thirteen or four- 
teen thousand ministers and congregations. What is to be 
done with them? If the ministers will accept episcopal 
ordination, sign the Articles, promise conformity to the 
Prayer-Book, and bring their congregations with them, very 
good. That is what Mr. Hammond wants, though it can 
hardly be what he expects. He summons the adversaries to 
surrender, and they do it. Now, everybody knows that this 
is impossible. The simple truth, unwelcome as it may be, is 
that there is no concession large enough to secure the adhe- 
sions that are wanted, or even a half of them. And, as 
far as we can see, Mr. Hammond is not ready to make any 
concessions at all. Creed, ritual, and discipline must remain 
as they are. We do not say that he is wrong; but we do 
say that the most temperate argument designed to show why 
they must so remain, whatever it may be, is not an eirenicon. 
Call it, indeed, by its right name, and Mr. Hammond’s 
volume will be found to have great value. It is an “ Apologia 
pro Ecclesia Anglicana,” and sets out the case with a lucidity 
and a moderation that are deserving of all praise. But it 
must be understood that there is no compromise about it, no 
suggestion of anything like another Hampton Court Con- 
ference. Dissenters are addressed in a very persuasive and 








* Church or Chapel? an Eirenicon, By Joseph Hammond, LL.B. London: 
Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co. 
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affectionate way, but they are told with perfect plainness and 
candour : ‘ This is the right way ; walk ye in it.’ 

One turns naturally to see what a divine who writes in this 
temper and with this aim has to say about the Athanasian 
Creed. He begins by allowing that he would gladly have its 

hanged,—put, that is, among the Articles, instead of 
| age tag , 
peing recited in lieu of the Apostles’ Creed. He rejects the 
palliative of re-translation. It is difficult, indeed, to imagine 
how any human conscience can be eased by changing 
« Whosoever will be saved” into “ Whosoever wishes to be 
safe,” in the face of the uncompromising “ Which faith 
except a man believe faithfully, without doubt he shall perish 
everlastingly.” Our author deals more boldly with the diffi- 
culty. It must be interpreted generally, interpreted exactly 
in the same way as we interpret our Lord’s declaration: “ He 
that believeth and is baptised shall be saved.” But Mr. 
Hammond had better speak for himself :— 

“ And all that we ask is that the same rules of common-sense 
may be applied to the interpretation of these ‘damnatory clauses.’ 
Why should we suppose, for example, that these clauses can con- 
demn those who have never had a chance of holding the ‘ Catholic 
faith ’"—especially when the Creed is on the face of it a warning to 
the Church’s own children? What has induced men to think, 
that is to say, that where nothing has been given, much will 
nevertheless be required? Or why should we suppose again that 
the clauses refer to involuntary and unconscious unbelief? Why 
should we think that the Father of spirits can have no ‘ compassion 
on the ignorant and on them that are out of the way’? Or why 
should we assume that belief in ‘the Catholic faith’ involves 
believing every jot and tittle of that faith—any more than 
believing the gospel implies believing every jot and tittle of the 
gospel? Or rather, why should we suppose that the framers of 
the Creed held any such views? Whoever they were, they were 
certainly deep thinkers and profound theologians; why then 
should we credit them with such ignorance and narrowness ? 
Why should we suppose that their language alone is to be con- 
strued without any qualification; why is the Quicunque alone to 
be always taken at the foot of the letter ?” 

This is reasonable enough; it may even be felt as a relief by 
some to whom this creed is a burden that has to be borne; but 
will it be so convincing as to induce others to bend their necks 
underit? Weclose Mr. Hammond’s book witha strengthened 
conviction that the peace for which he looks is impossible. 
But of a peace that shall be deeper and more spiritual we do 
not despair ; and even polemic, so it be conceived in a Christian 
spirit, will do something to help this forward. The courtesies 
of warfare have often had something to do with the reconcilia- 


tion of foes. 
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The Life-Work of the Author of “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” By Florine 
Thayer McCray. (Funk and Wagnalls.)—Mrs. McCray writes 
this volume with the approval of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s relatives, 
and these have furnished her with a variety of help. ‘“ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” was beyond question one of the greatest 
literary successes that the world has ever seen. There is 
one aspect of this success which has a peculiar interest. Mrs. 
Stowe was the means indirectly of forwarding in a remarkable 
degree linguistic study. Never was a book so widely translated 
at precisely the same time. The great polyglottist, Mr. Thomas 
Watts, who probably surpassed the more famous Mezzofanti, 
gives his testimony to the linguistic importance of the work 
in a notable letter. He points out the great variety of style, 
from the most serious to the most comic, in the tale, and says: 
«The student who has once mastered ‘Uncle Tom’ in Welsh or 
Wallachian, is not likely to meet any further difficulties in his pro- 
gress through Welsh or Wallachian prose.” Mrs. McCray gives us 
many interesting details about the author’s home-life at the time 
when she was busy with the book. 

Another Such Victory. By Annette Lyster. 3vols. (Blackwood 
and Sons.)—None of the characters in Another Such Victory seem 
to us to have any resemblance to nature. Not only are they im- 
probable, but painfully weak and decidedly hazy. The heroine, 
Angel, and her cousin Edmund are really absurd creations, crea- 
tions which we find a difficulty in believing any one could have 
imagined. We do not think such men as Edmund and Vavasor 
ever existed, and if they did, we should not look forward to 
meeting them with any satisfaction. 

Old Lamps and New. By Joseph Hatton. (Hutchinson and 
Co.)—These are pleasant, chatty sketches of people and places. 
We have among them experiences of travel taken in company 
with Henry Irving ; “Some Reminiscences of Victor Hugo;” a 
record of days spent among the “ Broads,” and elsewhere in East 
Anglia; some somewhat cynical confessions from the lips of Mr. 





Labouchere ; an account of the Upper Thames, the longest paper 
in the volume; and various miscellanea, literary and other. Mr. 
Hatton certainly writes in an agreeable way, but he is apt to 
make mistakes. In the paper on the Thames, for instance, 
Godstow becomes “Girdstow,” and Ewelme “Eweline.” (By- 
the-way, there is little or nothing to prove that the Thomas 
Chaucer buried at Ewelme was a son of the poet.) The Loddon is 
called the “ Ludden,” and Pope’s poem “Londona.” Nuneham is 
said to “ supply a seat to the Courteney family,” though here the 
author corrects himself on the next page by saying that “ Nune- 
ham Courteney is the seat of the Harcourt family.” The motto 
on the ruins of Medmenham is perverted into Fay a que voudras. 
In a paper on George Stephenson, we are told that “his figure and 
pose are faithfully perpetuated in the statue in Euston Square.” 
Mr. Hatton seems to have known him personally, but, curiously 
enough, the statue in Euston Square is of Robert Stephenson, the 
son. The ‘Eurydice’ was not “lost very much after the sad 
fashion of the ‘ Royal George.’”’ The ‘ Eurydice’ went down in a 
sudden squall; the ‘ Royal George’ capsized while she was being 
heeled over for purposes of cleaning. 


How Men Propose. By Agnes Stevens. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
Miss Stevens has collected more than a hundred “ love-scenes 
from popular works of fiction,” laying under contribution nearly 
as many authors. It would have been possible to divide the 
“proposal” into the two classes of “successful ” and “ unsuccess- 
ful;” but Miss Stevens has preferred to make more classes, 
though these have the disadvantage of being somewhat of a cross- 
division. The “pompous proposal,” for instance, runs very 
often into the “unsuccessful,” might, in fact, be considered as a 
sub-species; so might also the “ youthful.” On the other hand, 
the “renewed” is almost a variety of the “successful.” The 
“vicarious,” on the contrary, is distinct; indeed, it leads some- 
times to results which it would be difficult toclass. When a man 
proposes to a lady on behalf of another, and draws out a con- 
fession of love for himself, it is not easy to say whether it should 
be reckoned a success or a failure. This is a most entertaining 
book. But is it quite hopeless that some lady of varied experi- 
perience—say, a great beauty—will put on paper the story of 
offers from real life? Probably they would show a certain want 
of finish as compared with these very artistic declarations. It is 
only in the “ proposal by letter,” a class which does not appear in 
the “ contents” of this volume, that literature can give any help 
to the lover. Men do not remember their own compositions, 
when the time comes to deliver them; much less will they re- 
member those of others. 


My Life in Basutoland, By Eugéne Casalis. (Religious Tract 
Society.)—M. Casalis went out as a missionary to South Africa 
nearly sixty years ago. In this volume he has put together some 
of the results of a long and varied experience, and this with a certain 
vivacity and grace which one does not expect to find in books of 
this kind. He is serious enough, where the subject demands 
seriousness ; but he can laugh, and sometimes laugh at himself, 
as when he tells the story of how he saw seven lions on a single 
day’s journey, much to the astonishment of a veteran traveller, 
who had been vainly looking for one. The seven “lions” turned 
out to be deer. He does not give a very favourable idea of the 
Boers :—‘ The Boers of the Cape, those of Dutch and French 
origin indiscriminately, became the elect people, charged with 
purging a new Canaan from the heathen hordes which infested it.” 
On one occasion, they suppressed by violence a mission which had 
for its object the civilisation and evangelisation of the wandering 
Bushmen. Nothing in the book is more interesting than the 
account of the chief Moshesh. His argument with the missionary 
about polygamy puts the case very well. Moshesh would gladly 
have been rid of the system, but shrewdly remarked that it took 
the chosen people a long time before they set themselves free from 
it. The introductory chapter about the author’s family history is 
well worth reading. He came of an old Huguenot family of the 
South, which preserved many vivid traditions of the days of per- 
secution. His grandmother was taken from her family by a 
lettre de cachet, and brought up in the Roman faith. She was born 
in 1736, and her grandson often heard her tell stories of her early 
days. This is a curious link with the past. 


The ‘ Falcon’ in the Baltic. By E. F. Knight. (W.H. Allen and 
Co.)—The ‘ Falcon’ was a three-ton yacht. Mr. Knight took her 
for a trip among the Norfolk Broads in the first year of his owner- 
ship, and then made the voyage which he describes in this volume, 
crossing the North Sea to Rotterdam, and then visiting, among 
other places, the Zuyder Zee, the Frisian Islands, Kiel, the 
Schleswig Fiords, the Little and Great Belt, the Sound, and 
Copenhagen. The book is pleasant reading, besides containing 
abundance of practical directions for any that may care to follow 
the author’s example. Many of the places which he visited will 
be new to most of his readers,—Maesholm, for instance, at one of 
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the mouths of the Slei Fiord, in Schleswig. Maesholm is a Danish 
colony which keeps obstinately separate from its neighbours. The 
village has only four or five surnames, and there are, Mr. Knight 
tells us, thirty Peter Mass’s in it. He quotes the superscription 
of a letter, “‘He that is the eldest of the two Peter Mass’s that 
have red hair.” Mr. Knight had the curious experience of finding 
that the small landed proprietors in Denmark are Radicals, the 
sailors and fishermen Conservatives. 


A Little Jowrney in the World. By Charles Dudley Warner. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Warner’s novel is one of the “ no- 
plot-or-incident” type. Margaret Debree, a highly cultured New 
England woman, rejects an excellent young Englishman, who is 
next heir to a peerage, and marries an unscrupulous New York 
financier. Her new life drags her down, and it is well, perhaps, 
for her that she dies in her prime. Her husband is punished by 
a second marriage with a woman still more unprincipled than 
himself. This is, we may say, a sufficient analysis of Mr. Warner’s 
story. That there is abundance of clever writing in it need 
hardly be said. The conversations are brilliant, and commonly 
interesting, especially when they touch on the inexhaustible topic 
of national characteristics. But we must frankly own that this is 
very far from being our idea of a novel. 


Gobi, or Shamo. By C. G. A. Murray. (Longmans.)—This 
story would have been, we think, vastly improved if Professor 
Murray had cut off, or at least materially shortened, the intro- 
duction and the ending. A certain enthusiastic young Greek 
conjectures the existence of a Greek colony somewhere in 
Central Asia that dates from the Ionian revolt against Darius, 
and goes with certain companions in search of it. He finds it, 
and finds also that he has been preceded by an Oxonian, “ Trench 
of Balliol,’ who has been made by the Greeks the despot of a 
neighbouring tribe of barbarians. The actual journeying of the 
travellers till they get to the Hellenic colony, and their adventures 
and experiences while they are there, are excellent. If we are to 
criticise the account of these Hellenes seriously, we should say 
that there is nothing in what we know of actual Greek life to make 
us believe that it would ever reach so splendid and harmonious 
development as we find among these exiles of the remote East. 
But the author has had in his mind some such idea as that which 
has been attributed to Tacitus, as his motive for the composition 
of the “Germania.” His ideal Greeks are an imaginative reproof 
to the brutalities and cruelties of modern civilisation. Professor 
Murray even takes occasion to instruct us in Home-rule principles, 
though it must be allowed that his Hellenes did not allow Home- 
rule to the Sanoi, when they put them under the sway of the 
autocrat Trench. 


Two Pardons. By Henry Scott Vine. 3 vols. (Ward and 
Downey.)—When Mr. Vine gets fairly under weigh, he has, we find, 
a good story to tell, and can tell it in an interesting way. But the 
three-volume form is, at least from the literary point of view, 
a mistake. If the author had compressed the book into the 
“shilling shocker” size, the tale might well have been a greater 
success than under present circumstances it is likely to be. As 
it is, incidents and descriptions are spun out to a most un- 
necessary length. The election scene and the trial scene, for 
instance, would have been better compressed into single chapters. 


Boycotted. By Mabel Morley. (Remington.)—This is a pretty 
story, with some lifelike sketches of Irish affairs. Captain 
St. Helier takes a company of Dragoons and a squad of emergency- 
men to protect and help a certain Captain Boyd, who is struggling 
against a “boycott” imposed upon him and his belongings by 
the local branch of the National League. Here he meets with 
his fate in the landlord’s sister-in-law, and we have a readable 
little love-story, with the customary complications and difficulties. 
There is a tragical under-plot in the relations of the Serjeant and 
Biddy. A Pretty Radical, and other Stories. By Mabel E. 
Wotton. (D. Stott.)—This is a collection of clever stories, 
mostly of a somewhat serious kind. “A Clever Woman” is, 
perhaps, as good as any. Next to it we should place “ Monsieur 
le Curé.” “My First Patient” reminds us strongly of a once 
famous book, the ‘‘ Diary of a Late Physician.” 





Cousin Ned. By Louisa M.Gray. (D. Boyce and Son, Glasgow.) 
—There are some very lifelike characters in Cousin Ned,—Mr. 
Hamilton, for instance, who is a genuine Sabbatarian of the Scotch 
type, and Winnie Maxwell, his step-daughter. There is, however, 
a certain want of vivacity about the story, which is somewhat 
long. The plot cannot be called interesting. The description of 
how Cousin Ned thought he was in love, but found he was not, 
and how Winnie Maxwell fell in love with him at first sight, but 
married some one else, is decidedly tedious. Both the cousins show 
so much indecision, that one’s interest in them wanes as the story 
progresses. The loud, rough Hamilton and the gentle Dunbar 
are two of the best characters that the late Louisa M. Gray ever 





described,—natural, and of a type to be instantly recogni 
Cousin Ned was written, so we are told ster 

‘ aces sebee some years ago, and under 
the circumstances, it is difficult to give a decided opinion. Thouch 
in some respects good, we cannot call it one of the best that Louisa 
M. Gray ever wrote. 

John Darke’s Sojourn in the Cotteswoldes, and Elsewhere. By Ss 
8. Buckman. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Buckman in this series 
of sketches describes life in a rural district. The farm-house 
the public-house (4 propos of which we find given some curious 
details of village etiquette), fairs, harvest-homes, rustic courtship 
and marriage, and various other matters form the farrago of this 
book. The specimens of dialect are specially interesting. One 
describing how a man “ mowded ”—i.e., we presume, “ moulded ” 
—his potatoes in the prospect of a frost, is particularly good, 
One might say that it is something in the style of Mr. Walt 
Whitman’s verse :— 

“ But the vrost commed strait drow the middle on ’t, 
An’ cut the potch right cleiin a-two. 
’Er touched nar a won o’ narrer zide on ’t, 
But ud hut a leane right drow the middle 
Zif a man had mowd a zwor-r-f wi’ a zyve.” 

The Ocean of Air. By A. Giberne. (Seeley and Co.)—Miss 
Giberne in “ Sun, Moon, and Stars” showed that she could pre- 
sent astronomy to her readers in a pleasant and chatty form. In 
The Ocean of Air we find the same ease in putting physical laws 
into ordinary and non-technical language. It is true that in 
doing so a writer has often to make statements of a somewhat 
general nature. But, with a few exceptions, Miss Giberne hits 
the mean between painful accuracy and too much breadth with 
sufficient skill. And we can be sure that none of Nature’s laws 
lose their beauty or significance in her hands. Young people will 
find it interesting and the very reverse of dull. They have, in- 
deed, few books so really instructive as this should prove. The 
illustrations are capitally reproduced photographs, and amongst 
them are some really beautiful pictures of clouds, mists, lightning- 
flashes, and frozen torrents. 

The Art of Love. By Sir Herbert Maxwell. (David Douglas, 
Edinburgh.)—We cannot call The Art of Love as good as “Sir 
Lucian Elphin, of Castle Weary,” but it is cleverly written, and 
the descriptions of Scotch life are both true and amusing. The 
story is realistic, and the leading motive is not a pleasant one; but 
it is carefully treated, and not one that we can complain of. The 
confusion of the two sons, one lawful, one illegitimate, is a common 
enough plot, and for this reason doubtless the writer makes but 
little capital out of the deception, except in the discovery. 
Neither Kate Gilmour nor the man who betrays her are pleasant 
people. It is rather surprising to us that Kenneth Carlyle is made 
so cold-blooded a man. The revenge which Kate takes on him in 
concealing his heir, owing to his lack of natural affection, loses its 
effectiveness, though it throws the treachery to Livingstone into 
deeper relief. The Art of Love does not possess the attractiveness 
of the author’s “ Sir Lucian Elphin ;” it seems to lack a great deal 
of the tenderness and some of the insight into human nature that 
we were led to expect in his work. 


Booxs Recetvep.—South African Butterflies: a Monograph of 


the Extra-Tropical Species. By Roland Firman, assisted by 
James Henry Bowker. Vol. III., “ Papilionide, and Hes- 
peride.” (Triibner and Co.)——Index of British Plants. By 
Robert Turnbull. (Bell and Sons.)—An eighth edition. The 
number here catalogued may be roughly estimated at upwards 
of a thousand. The scientific and popular names are both 
given in this index. A Dictionary of the Principal Roads, Chief 
Towns, and Villages of Japan. Compiled from Official Documents 
by W. N. Whitney. (Z. P. Maruya, Tokyé.)—Mr. Whitney, 
we may say, is interpreter to the U.S. Legation.——Chronic 
Bronchitis, and its Treatment: a Clinical Study. By William 
Murrell, M.D. (H. K. Lewis.) -——The Prevention of Measles. By 
C. Candler. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—A contribution to 
medical science from Melbourne. Prose Dramas of William 
Ibsen. Translated by William Archer. (Walter Scott.) —- 
The Bibliography of Acworth School. By John H. Nodal. (Nodal 
and Co., Manchester.) Reports of Artisans Selected by the 
Mansion House Committee to Visit the Paris Exhibition, 1889. (C. 
F. Roworth.)—The volume contains some seventy reports in all, 
dealing with about the same number of mechanical processes. 
They contain some incidental remarks, often very interesting, on 
the differences between French and English artisans’ life. 
Electric-Light Installations, and the Management of Accumulators. 
By Sir David Salomons, Bart. (Whittaker and Co.)—*A new 
edition, revised and enlarged.” Practical Notes for Electrical 
Students. By A.C. Kennelly and H. D. Wilkinson. (The Electrician 
Printing Company.)——The Victorian Year-Book for 1888-89. By 
H. H. Hayter, C.M.G. (Triibner and Co.) 

REPRINTS AND New Epitions.—In “The Camelot Series” we 
have the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, edited, with Introduction, 
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py Maurice Adams. (Walter Scott.)—Mr. Adams has given a 
satisfactory sketch of More, and his attitude of mind. He does 
not accept the Froudian estimate of Henry VIIt. Besides the 
Utopia, the volume contains Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More, 
and “ The Pitiful Life of Edward V.”——The Lady of Lyons, with 
two other plays by Lord Lytton, viz., The Duchess de la Valliére 
and Richelieu, is a new volume of “The Canterbury Poets.” (W. 
Scott.)—Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp furnishes an introduction. 
_——Italy. By Samuel Rogers. (Routledge and Sons.)—One can 
hardly help feeling that the Italy without Turner’s illustrations is 
somewhat shorn of its glory. In the cheap edition of “ English 
Men of Letters” (Macmillan), we have Keats, by Sidney Colvin. 
——Thomas & Kempis, and the Imitation of Christ (Burns and 
Oates), is a small volume dealing with the personality of the great 
devotional writer, the contents being drawn from the book 
published by Dr. F. R. Cruise. Titerary and General Essays 
js a new volume in the collective edition of Charles Kingsley’s 
works. (Macmillan and Co.)——Olive, by the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman ” (Macmillan), is a reprint of a novel which 
many readers, we venture to say, will remember, though it was 
first published forty years ago. Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Popularly and Socially Considered. By J. W. C. Haldane. 
C. and F. N. Spon.)—A second edition, improved and enlarged. 
—The Book of the Farm. By Henry Stephens. Revised, and in 
great part rewritten, by James Macdonald. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
—This is the “fourth division” of the work, which is brought 
up to date, and, we should not forget to say, amply illustrated. 
— The Story of the Irish before the Conquest. By Lady Ferguson. 
(Seeley and Co., Dublin; Bell and Sons, London.)—A second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Mr. J. Dick publishes a cheap 
edition of Charles Dickens’s Dombey and Son. ‘We have received 
anew volume of the Third Series of Tales from “ Blackwood.” (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—It contains a tale by General Hamley, with 
three other short stories. Robert Elsmere. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) The Marvellous Adventures and 
Rare Conceits of Master Tyll Owlglass. By Kenneth H. R. 
Mackenzie. (Triibner and Co.)——Truth and Trinity: the New 
Reformation. (Digby and Long.) ——Our Local Examination History. 
By Robert S. Pringle, LL.D. (Heywood.)—Eleventh edition, 
revised and enlarged.—-Mr. William Cairns Jones republishes, 
with a brief, indeed too brief, notice of his father, Mr. Lloyd 
Jones, that gentleman’s Life, Times, and Labours of Robert Owen. 
(Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.) 
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OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
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Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 


HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
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MATLOCE, 


CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1890. 
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For one pair of eyes which fail from old age, a 
dozen are worn out by the use of improper spectacles, 
This is the result of wearing spectacles which are 
made by the gross, and so cannot, as a rule, suit any 
person’s requirements accurately. 

Mr. BROWNING’S system of suiting the sight is to 
carefully test the eyes without the use of atropine or 
belladonna, and then have a pair of spectacles or 

| folders made specially, under his own supervision, for 
each person who applies to him, the lenses being 
worked to suit all peculiarities of vision and the 
frames made to fit the features—_JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “Our Eyes,” now in 
its Eighth Edition), may be consulted free of charge 
in all cases of failing vision, at 63 Strand, London. 
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A 
has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
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(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 





CEYLON TEA, 
Of delicious quality, 2s. per pound, 
In quantities of 61b. and upwards. 





CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
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in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “ SpEcTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
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symptoms, use 


EPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
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NEW NOVEL by FRANCES ELEANOR 
TROLLOPE. 
At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
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POPULAR EDITION of L.B. WALFORD’S NOVELS, 
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AULINE. By L. B. Watrorp. 
Uniform with ‘‘ Troublesome Daughters,” 
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London: SPENCER BuLackKETT, 35 St. Bride Street, E.C, 
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ILLIAMS aad NORGATE’S 

NEW ORIENTAL CATALOGUE: the 

Languages, Religions, Antiquities, and Literature of 
the East. Post-free, one stamp. 
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20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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fessionin preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
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London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, 
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natural Table Water, bottled under the superin- 
tendence of the Government. No artificial gas or 
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OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
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matism is the inflammatory state of the blood, 
attended with bad digestion and genera! debility. az 
few doses of the Pills taken in time are an effectual 
preventive against gout and rheumatism. Any one 
who has an attack of either should use Holloway’s 
Ointment. also, the powerfal action of wh ch, com- 
bined with the operation of the Pills, must infallibly 
effect a cure. These Pills act directly on the blood, 
which they purify and improve. Having once sab- 
dued the severity of these dise ises, perseverance with 
the Ointment, after fomenting the affected joints with 
warm brine, will speedily relax all stiffness and pre- 
vent any permanent contraction, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

‘ for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 

_ plished by Toren dies Selina, be. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
ay? oulture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. ; 

"ie Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 

Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 20th, 1890. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, About 50 

dents will be admitted in September, 1890. _For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer TEN Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 

TWO in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the Colleze. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
‘ With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews. N.B. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE, 
SES RECOMMENCE on MAY Ist, and are so arranged as to afford 
a —< opportunity for Students to commence their Medical Course. 


i i be obtained from the office of the College, Gower Street, 
wa eiemaiiaed JOHN WILLIAMS, M.D., Dean. 
ul J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 

















R. and Mrs. JOHN HUTTON can receive TWO or 
THREE YOUNG LADIES who require sea air. Special advantages for 
students of the violin.—29 The Avenue, Eastbourne. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMINA- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 20th, 21st, 22nd. Eleven 
Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum, will be 
awarded. Chief subjects—Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be under 
15.—For farther details, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College. 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
A HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of 
£30 each, tenable for three years, will be competed for on MAY 6th and 7th. 
Open to boys under 15.—For information as to Junior and Senior Platt Scholar- 
ships and Exhibitions, apply to the Rev. J. KEN NEDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD.—SIX ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £60 to £25 per annum, for Competition in JULY. 
—Address, Rev. the WARDEN, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibitions 

to Universities. Special Olasses arranged for Army Examinations, 

ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 

—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 





A AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 


ANCHESTER CORPORATION ART GALLERY, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS Ay A STUDIES 
an of the ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT, illustrating the Poetry of Wordsworth, by HARRY GOO 
The Exhibition will OPEN on APRIL lth. . a 


ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


On MONDAY AFTERNOON, March 3ist, at the Westminster Town Hall (near 
St. James’s Park Station), a Paper will be read by FREDERIC HARRISON, 
Esq., on “SOME GREAT BOOKS of HISTORY.” 

Sir CHartes A, Turner, K.C.LE., will take the Chair at 5 o’clock. No cards 
required. E, A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
HEap-Master—Rev. M. T. PARK, M.A. Oxon. 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, the Public Services, Professions, and Business. Fees moderate. Ex- 
cellent Buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
Playing-Fields. good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS APRIL 25th. 

For particulars and List of Honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The COLLEGE and ART SCHOOL will RE-OPEN on THURSDAY, April 17th. 
LUOY J. RUSSELL, Hon. Sec. 


EDFORD COLLEGE RESIDENCE, 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

FEE for BOARD and RESIDENCE, from £65 to £70 a year. Each Student 
has a Separate Room. The accommodation will be considerably increased at 
Easter by the completion of the Shaen Wing. A certain number of promising 
Stulents are admitted, under special conditions, at £45a year. For particulars, 
apply to MARY ASHDOWN, Lady Superintendent. 


4 ie YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS (VICTORIA 
A UNIVERSITY).—The GERMAN LECTURESHIP of the Yorkshire Colleze 
will be VACANT on SEPTEMBER 30th next. Stipend, £200, and two-thirds 
of the Fees. Liberty will be given to take private pupils within such limits as 
College duties permit. Residence in Leeds essential.—Further particulars may 
be obtained from the SECRETARY of the College. 


USSAGE HOUSE, near Stroud, Gloucester.—SCHOOL 

for BOYS on the COTTESWOLD HILLS, specially recommended for 
health. Established 40 years. Terms, £50 per annum. The Rev. C. J. Young, 
Rector of Ilmington, Shipston-on-Stour, writes:—‘*I most heartily recommend 
the school, The head-master seems to inspire his own energy into his pupils, 
and teaches them to think and to fear no difficulty in work of any kind. uch 
open-air life is also encouraged in an air better, I think, than Malvern, and ina 
wild and picturesque country which made my boys as fond of school as of home.” 


| Agony SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
Handel Street, Brunswick Square, W.C.—An ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 

SHIP, value £30, and the INDIAN MEDICAL STUART MILL SCHOLARSHIP 

for —_ years, will be offered SEPTEMBER, 1890.—Apply, Mrs. THORNE, 
on. Sec. 





























ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 

Candidates must be under 14 years of age on January Ist, 1890 —For further 
parti-ulars, apply to ths WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon. 





years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy sit 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers linfited, 





ENSIONNAT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, a Genéve, 
Suisse.—Mdlle. BORCK regoit des JEUNES FILLES de bonne famille qui 
désirent compléter leur éducation en francais. Excellente occasion pour 
apprendre allemand, l’anglais, ou Vitalien, et pour étudier la musique, le 
de sin, et la peinture.—Prospectus et références a disposition. S’adresser a la 
Directrice, Mdlle. H. BORCK, Villa Clairmont, Champel, Genéve. 





T. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 
Rev. H.N. FOWLER, M.A., late Scholar of New OColl., Oxford (for 12 
years Assistant-Master at Malvern College), PREPARES BOYS between 8 and 
15 for the Public Schools, &c. House expressly built for School, in fine situation. 
All requisites, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk.—For the TRAINING of YOUTGS for 
Colonial Life, &c.—Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 








LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation E ination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine —— in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 








EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 

PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Hrap-MastER—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

A First-Grade Public School, with Classical and Modern Sides, both fully 
equipped and organised. Excellent Buildings and Playgrounds, standing on the 
outskirts of the town, amidst beautiful scenery. The Honour List of 1889 com- 
prises a First-Class in Classics, Moderations, Oxford ; a Second-Class in Classics, 
“Greats,” Oxford ; 23rd place in Exam. for Woolwich Entrance ; and Classical 
Scholarships of Trinity, Hertford, and Worcester Colleges, Oxford, besides less 
important distinctions.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


HE COUNCIL of NEWNHAM COLLEGE offer the 
following SCHOLARSHIPS for COMPETITION in the CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION in JUNE, 1890:—One of £50 a year for 
three years, founded by the late Mr. Winkworth. Four of £50 a year for two 
years,—One given by the Goldsmiths’ Company; One given by the Clothworkers’ 
Company for a Student unable to afford the cost of residence at Newnham College ; 
One given by the Drapers’ Company for a Student preparing for the Profession 
of Teaching; One given by Mrs. Winkworth. These Four Scholarships will be 
continued for a third year to Students preparing for Tripos Examinations and 
working satisfactorily. Also One or more Scholarships of £35 for one year, which 
may be continued for a second and third year, will be awarded to Candidates who 
have not gained one of the larger Scholarships.—Further information as to the 
diti on which the Scholarships are awarded may be obtained from Miss 








ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays especial attention to physical education. er gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest ies by Herr Stempel, who gives weekly lessons. Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to oa a ar Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W.; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, NW. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS. 
_ President : Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Employers 
seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 
subjects, or Visiting-Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 


OLWYN BAY COLLEGE, N. Wales.—This High-Class 
College will be OPENED in MAY. Fees moderate and inclusive. The 
premises are splendidly situated at an elevation of 250 ft. above the Bay.—For Pro- 
spectus, &c., apply to the Hesd-Master, F. F. RIGG, M.A., Strathmore House, 
Southport, or to the WARDEN of the College, Tudor Hall, Colwyn Bay. 


I | NIVERSITY MAN, residing in Cambridge, receives into 

his home TWO BOYS of good family. Would suit delicate or backward 
boys wanting special individual attention, and for whom ordinary school life is 
unfitted. Entire charge taken of sons of parents abroad.—“ P, T.,” care of 
Signor Casoli, 4 Sussex Street, Cambridge. 














GLADSTONE, Newnham College, Cambridge. 


EW SOUTH WALES.—UNIVERSITY of SYDNEY.— 
CHALLIS CHAIR of HISTORY. _ 

The Senate of the University of Sydney invite applications from gentlemen 
qualified to fill the above-named Chair. ; . 

The salary will be at the rate of £900 per annum, with three increments of £100. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Agent-General for New South 
Wales, 9 Victoria Street, S.W. s ’ : 

Applications, stating candidate’s age, and accompanied by testimonials, must 
be addressed to the Senate of the University of Le poe and sent to the under- 
signed not later than May 5th next, to be forwarded to the Senate. 

SAUL SAMUEL, Agent-General for New South W: 
March 24th, 1890. 9 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


- Yearly. = Quarterly. 
i to an: of the Uni' early. 
ing aad rom ai, (as £1 8 6 ie 14 3.....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

‘ Colonic America, een, Germany... 110 6.....015 3.....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &.... .. 112 6.....016 3.0 8 2 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 
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NOW READY, VOLS. I. TO V. 


To be completed in Eight Volumes, issued Quarterly, square Svo, cloth, 6s. each ; 
or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. each. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA 


A Handy-Book of Reference on all Subjects and for all Readers. 
With numerous Engravings and Maps. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of “ Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary,” &c. 
*,.* Vol. VI. will be published on June 13th. 

‘¢ Will be found a boon to the general reader. Some handy form of encyclopsdia has long been wanted. 
This is comprehensive, without being bulky. The information is succinctly given, sufficiently copious, and 
strictly relevant.”—Saturday Review. z 

“The articles are distinguished by accuracy not less than by succinctness. We have been particularly 
struck with the scientific, geographical, and legal articles. The work is being admirably supervised by Dr. 
Annandale,’’— Spectator. 


*,* PROSPECTUS, WITH SPECIMEN PAGE, POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 








London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


PresipENT—Lord TENNYSON. 
Vice-PREsIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., The Very Rey. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir EK. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 
TrusTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY. 

CommitTEF.—Rey. Canon Ainger, Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.R.S., C. M. Kennedy, Esq., 0.B., D. C. Lath- 
bury, Esq., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. S. Lilly, Esq., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq., 
Professor Henry Morley, W. Munk, Esq., M.D., Edward Peacock, Esq., Sir F, Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. 
Reynolds, Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., H. R. Tedder, 
Esq., The Dean of Westminster. ‘ 

The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6 ; 
Life Membership, £30. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE’ SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
FUNDS £3,476,018, 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Patrons—His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK, 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
VicE-PRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuarrMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 
DepuTy-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puysic1an—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 
The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should SPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are:— 
1.—No AcEnts have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £40,000, 
2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. ° 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general population. 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE ProritTs have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members. 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence, 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
with full Profits.————-_, Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 








rr oe eee one 











¢ se 
Age next | | Age next | 
Birthday. £s. d. | Birthday. | £s. d. 
| 25 20 18 | 25 | 1618 
| 30 | 23 3 4 | 30 | 18 10 10 
35 | 2610 0 | 35 | 21 4 2 
40 31 18 | 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 | 45 | 2819 2 
50 4813 4 50 | 3419 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE was 
——— the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sore ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 


DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 








A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 





Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


tae 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


‘ No. 249, for APRIL, 

CCASIONAL NotTes:—The N, 

and 17s, 6d. Limit—Dr, Wormdtas [eg 
cial Certificates—The Church Catechism = 
Fitch’s “ Education ”—Sherborne—The po 
komer School—John Hampden and Local 
tory—Corporal Punishment in America—f a 
gf og on Competitive Examinations—Pro, 
— ackie and the Emperor of Germany; 

se — AND AMERICAN ScHoots, 

HE USE AND ABUSE oF . 

: 3. Findlay. Scuoot-Booxs, By J. 

RENCH AND GERMAN: A S' 

Days. By Ascott R. Seas i a 
5. THOUGHTS AND THINGS. By Edward Kane 

6. HOUSEWIFERY AT THE ForsyTH COLLEGE, 

Fe REVIEWS :—Education et Hérédité (Guyau)— 
dividualism: a System of Politics (Donisthorne) 
—The Nature of Harmony and Metre (Hau - 
mann)—A History of Modern Europe (Fyffe 
A History of the Later Roman Empire (Bury) 
—Historic Towns: Winchester (Dr, Kitchin) 
Echoes from the Oxford Magazine—Ethics of 
Aristotle (Jeyes) — Institutes of Economics 
(Andrews) —The Physiology of Industr 

a ney and Hobson); &c. 7 

. THE TEACHERS’ GUILD: OFFICIAL PR 
<< OF Easter CONFERENCE, womens 
. CORRESPONDENCE :—The Teaching of Music— 
Local Examinations—The Element of ond 
in Competitive Examinations—School Charges 
—Salaries of Assistant-Masters; &c, 
10. ScHooLs AND UNIVERSITIES. 
pe FOREIGN Notes :— Italy — Germany — Frarce— 
Belgium — Austria — Spain— New Zealand— 
Argentine Republic. 
12, OUR TRANSLATION PRizE. 


1, 


2. 
3. 


4, 


Price 6d ; per post, 73d, 





Orrices: 86 FLErT Street, Lonpon, E.Q, 


THE NEW _ REVIEW, 
APRIL. Price 6d. 


THE Fay oF Prince BISMARCK. 

THE Sunticut Lay Across My Bep.—PartI. By 
Olive Schreiner. 

THE BERLIN LaBOUR CONFERENCE. By Emile Ollivier, 

THE EFFECT OF SMOKING ON THE YOICE. By Sir 
Morell Mackenzie. 

DISESTABLISHMENT—Wuy Nor Face Ir? By the 
Right Hon. G. Osborne Morgan, M.P. 

THE LOVES OF CHATEAUBRIAND. By Malle. Blaze 
de Bury. 

LAND-PURCHASE FOR IRELAND. By Henry George, 

EXILED TO THE ARcTIC ZONE. By Stepniak, 

Fouios anp Footiients. By L. F. Austin, 

Tue Worip'’s Desire. Chaps. 1-3. By H. Rider 
Haggard and Andrew Lang. 


London: LonemMans, GREEN, and Co. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church 
men and Churchwomen, 
Illustrated, price One Shilling, 
ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 
Titures. By His Honour Judge Homersham Cox. 
BapTisM FOR THE DEAD: AN EXAMINATION OF I. Cor, 
xv., 29.—Part II. (Concluded.) By Rev. J. W. 
Horsley, M.A. 
Some EasTER MEMORIES, 








By Rev. Canon Benham, 


Wuat 1s Spring? A Short Story. By Helen 
Milman. 

sw we UP TO JERUSALEM. (Illustrated.) By 
“ss. We” 


A Roman Camp IN THE AFRICAN DESERTS. By 
David Ker. 

Recent DISCOVERIES IN CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY 
in Romr.—II. THe Catacoms oF S, PRICILLA, 
(Illustrated.) By Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. 

Two PascHaL Sonnets. (Illustrated.) By Rev. A. 
Gurney, M.A, 

Mr. Mortry’s New Rapicat INQUISITION IN 
Matters OF RELIGION, 


Youne Men THE Hope oF THE CHURCH, By Rev. 
Stephen Barrass, M.A, 
JEWELS AND Gems.—I. In THE BrBLE. By Rev. J. 


E. Vaux, M.A. 

Tue LittLeE Forks or ANT Lanp. By AgnesGiberne. 

Some CELEBRATED WatTcHES, By Anne Hathway. 

‘THE BisHops’ BrBuE.” Chaps, 2425-26-27. By D. 
Christie Murray and H. Herman. 

“‘SwEET CONTENT.” Chaps. 8-9, (Illustrated.) By 
Mrs. Molesworth. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Bibli- 
cal Questions—“‘ Karl’s Easter Offering ” (a Short 
Children’s Story) — Correspondence — Reviews — 
* Useful Books” List; &c., 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo, price 2s., cloth. 


A NEW REVIEW OF NATIONAL 


EDUCATION. 
By HEATHER BIGG, F.R.C.S. 
This Work is intended to show the benefits the 
British race would derive from a broader and more 
patriotic training of its youth. 





DAVID STOTT, 370 Oxford Street, W. 


LIGHT: 
A JOURNAL of Psychical, Occult, and Mystical 
Research. The Medium of communication 
between Students of the Occult, and especially of the 
Higher Spiritualism. Edited by ‘“‘ M.A. (Oxon.)”’ 
Price 2d. weekly. Series copy, 24d., post-free.— 
2 Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C, 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
T 


HE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS FOR APRIL. 

Kixc anp MInister: A MIDNIGHT CONVERSATION. 
THE DiscOvVERY OF COAL NEAR Dover. By Pro- 
fessor W. Boyd Dawkins. : 
Tur New WaATCHWORDS OF Fiction. By Hall Caine. 
OvGHT THE REFERENDUM TO BE INTRODUCED INTO 

EneLanp? By Professor A. V. Dicey. 
SuNLIGHT OR SMOKE? By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
ARISTOCRACY or Democracy? By Samuel Laing. 
TuE OLD TFSTAMENT AND THE Critics. By Principal 
Cave, D. 
NDUSTRIAL 
cece AND Dutca WORKERS 
Heath. . 7 = . 
«THe MipsuMMER NIGHTS Dream. By Julia 
Wedgwood. " 
TuE CRETAN QUESTION. By W. J. Stillman, 
€cHooL FEFS AND PuBLic MANAGEMENT. By the 
Rev. J. R. Diggle, Chai:man of the School Board 
for London. 
IsprsteR and Co, Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
APRIL. Price 23. 61. 
Tur Lanovr MOVEMENT :— 
1, A MvuLtircopE oF CouNSELLORS. By H, H. 
Champion. 
2, Tue CASE FOR AN E1GHt-Hours Day. By 
J. A. Murray Macdonald, 

FrencH FISHERY CLAIMS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. By 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Pinsent, of Newfoundland, 

Was I Hypnotisep? By Hamilton Ai !é, 

CONTINENTAL #ND EN@LISH ParntIna. By J. A 
Crowe. 

HorsEFLEsH. By Lees Know’es, M P. 

Ox JusticE. (Concluied.) By Herbert Spencer. 

THE ENGLISH CONQUEST OF JAvA. By Walter 
Frewen Lord. 

HuntinG AT GipraLtTar, By the Right Hon. Lord 
Ribblesdale. 

Prorrssor Huxtey’s ATTacks. By M‘chael Flur- 
scheim. 

NOTICEABLE Books :— 

1. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

2. By W. J, Cow thepe. 

3. By W.S. Lilly. 4 By H. G. Hewlett. 
JRELAND THEN AND Now. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
Prince BisMARCK. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, 

Bart. 
London: KrGan Pavt, Trencu, and Co., Limited. 


‘Co-oprraTion. By David F. Schloss. 
By Richard 











Price One Shiliing, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTs For APRIL, 

Mepicat Re.ier 1x Lonpon. By C. 8. Loch. 

Five MontHS IN SoutTH AFrRica, By Lady Frederick 
Cavendish. 

Marcia’ Chaps. 13-16. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
“Thirlby Hall,” &c. (To be continued.) 

A NIGHT WITH THE CIRCULATING MepIumM. By 
George Rae. 

Mary Howitt, QUAKER AND CatHoLic. By E. 
Harrison Clubbe. 

Tue PRESENT PosiTiON OF ExeEctric LIGHTING. 
By A. A Campbell Swinton, 

WAITERS AND KESTAURANTS. By Morley Roberts. 

Miss Buake® OF MONK>HALTON. (Concluded.) 

Notes OF THE Motu, FROM Lonpon, EDINBURGH, 
AND PaRIs. 

Ovr Liprary List. 

London: Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
APRIL. 2s. 6d. 
AMENDMENTS OF THE Factory Act. By Arthur A. 
Baumann, M.P. 
Winter AND Sprina@ Exutsitions, 1830. By Mrs. 
Henry Ady. 
COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By 
O. Parkinson, F G.S. 
Tue YORKSHIRE DaLEesMAN, By J. Dickinson, 
PROBLEMS OF LIVING :— 
1, Tue Cost oF A SHORTER Day. By John A, 
Hobson, M.A. 
2. Our Farmers IN Cuarns, By the Rev. Harry 
Jones. 
A Surrey Home. By Evelyn Pyne. 
Rasies AND Muzziine. By A. Shadwell, M.R.C.P. 
In CaLapriA. By Charles Edwardes. 
A Dictionary OF CHRISTIAN Bio@rapuy. By the 
Rey. Alfred Church. 
HOME-RULE FOR INprA. By H. G. Keene, C.1.E. 
Pouitics aT HomE AND ABROAD, 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


EDUCATION. 


A Journal for the Scholastic World. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
ConTENTS For APRIL. 

1. Eprror1at NOTES. 

2. Tue Rev. J. M. Wiitson, M.A, Heap-Master 
oF CLIFTON. With Full-Page Portrait. 

8. How SHALL TEACHERS BE TRAINED? By Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn. 

4. EptucaTION ABROAD. 

5, SCHOLARSHIP WorK :—II, CrassicaL. By Mon- 
tague Baldwin, M.A. 

6, OxFrorD. With 3 llustrations. 

7. WomeEN TEACHERS. By Miss A. J. Ward, Principal 
of the Maria Grey College. 

8, EpucaTIonaL Gossip. 

9. CORRESPONDENCE. 

10, REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





London : 
Roper and DRowLEY, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 





ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 


ANDREW Haaaarp, Author of ‘‘ Dodo and I.” 
2 vols. 


CROSS ROADS. By May 


Crommetin, Author of “Queenie,” ‘* Orange 
Lily,” &e. 3 vols, 


DULCIBEL. By 


M. Haywarp. 3 vols. 


PART of the PROPERTY. 


By Beratrice Wuitsy, Author of ‘“ The 
Awakening of Mary Fenwick.” 3 vols. 


A LADY HORSEBREAKER. 


By Mrs. Connery. 3 vols. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. 


By Jesste Fotuercitt, Author of ‘The First 
Violin,” “ Kith and Kin,” &. 3 vols. 


Gertrude 


HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


REMINGTON AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





SIN of JOOST AVELINGH: a 


Novel. By MAARTEN Maartens. 2 vols, crown 
8vo, 12s, 

The Academy say3 :—‘‘ A book by a man of genuine 
gevius.” he Athenzum says:—‘* Unquestionably 
a good piece of work.’’ The Literary World says:— 
“A novel of avery high type.”” The Morning Post 
says :—‘‘ Unmistakably good.” The Daily Telegraph 
says:—‘‘ Fall of local colour, and rich in quaint 


rt ” 


phraseology and suggestion. 


The BLACK BOX MURDER: 


a Story, By the Man wHo DISCOVERED THE 
MurRDERER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Athenwum says:—“ A good specimen of its 
class.” The Saturday Review says :—‘* Interesting 
and readable.’’ The Pali Ma!l Gazette says :—“ The 
box is distinctly good.” The World says:—“ A capital 
story.” The Star says:—‘‘ Skilfully worked out,”’ 

The right of translation of this story has been 
bought a few weeks after publicition for Engelhorn’s 
well-known library of fiction in Germany. 





REMINGTON and CO., 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Just published, price One Shilling. 
IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


Reprinted from the Edinburgh Review. 


London : 
W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 


Just published, 

With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 63. 
ENGELBERG, and other Verses. 
By BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE 
(Hon. Mrs. Lionel Tollemache). 


PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 





Now ready, price 18s. 
ENGLISH SANITARY 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Reviewed in their Course of Development, and in 
some of their Political and Social Relations, 
By Sir JOHN SIMON, K.C.B., F.R.S., 


formerly the Medical Officer of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
Lndgate Hill, London. 





HEFFIELD MUNICIPAL 

BUILDINGS.—For Elevations and Plans of 

Four of the Competition Designs; tozether with an 

Article on Yorkshire Stone ; Professor Unwin on the 

Construction of Walls, &c., see the BUILDER of 

March 29th (4d, ; by post, 44d. ; annual subscription, 
193.)—Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 
STANFORD'S LONDON ATLAS of 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 4to Edition, 
containing 46 Coloured Maps, carefully drawn 
and beautifully engraved on Steel and Copper 
Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the Geo- 
graphy of the World. Half-morocco, cloth sides, 
gilt edges, 303. Size, when shut, 12} by 15in.; 


weight, 4lb. 8 oz. 

STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of 
AFRICA. New Edition, 1890, reduced in price. 
This Map shows the Kesu'ts of the most Recent 
Explorations, the Possessions and Spheres of In- 
fluence of the Varions Earopean Powers, and the 
Territories of the different Chartered Companies. 
Scale, 94 miles to 1 in.; Size, 65 by 53 in. Price, 
four sheets, coloured, 353. ; mounted in morocco 
case, 50s. ; on rollers, varnished, 45s, ; on spring 
roller, £5. ; 


STANLEY'S ROUTE.—STANFORD’S 
NEW LONDON ATLAS MAP of CENTRAL 
AFRICA, showing the Line of March taken by 
Stan'ey’s Expedition, Ewin Pasha’s Province, 
and the Coast L'ne on both sides of the Continent. 
Size, 26 by 22iu.; scale, 94 miles to lin. Price, 
sheet, 33.; per post, packed on roller, 3s, 61. ; 
case, 5°. ; per post, 5-. 3d. 


A MAP of JAMAICA, prepared from 
the Best Authorities, by order of H.E. Sir Henry 
Wylie Norman, Governor. By Coun LIDDELL, 
Acting Government Surveyor. Scale, 22 miles 
to lin.; size, 64 by 27in. Price, two sheets, 
coloured, 16s.; monnted, to fold in case, or on 
roller, varnished, 21s. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, 
from the North Pole t» between 35 and 40 
Degrees of South teclination. By ARTHUR 
Cotram, F.8.A.S. 36 Charts, each 30 by 22in., 
prioted on drawing paper, and supplied folded in 
half in a Portfolio, or flit if preferred, £2 net 
per Set. (Prospectus and Specimen Chart free 
on application.) 

HISTORY MADE EASY. 


MNEMONIC TIME CHARTS of 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 15 Charts, each 10 by 
7}in., representing, ii easily remembered asso- 
ciations of colour, position, and arrangement, the 
main facts of English History, in true chrono- 
logical relation. By Davip Ross. Demy 8yvo, 
cloth, price 2s. 61.; postaze, 2d. (Prospectus, 
with Specimen Chart, post-free for penny stamp.) 


WORKS BY JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.RS. 
CLIMATE and COSMOLOGY. ASup- 


plementary Volume to ‘‘ Climate and Time.”’ 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By the Same Author, uniform in size. 


CLIMATE and TIME in THEIR GEO- 
ae RELATIONS. Large post 8vo, cloth, 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and ITS 
RELATIONS to GEXLOGIVAL TIME, Large 
post 8vo, cloth, 5. 

“If Dr. Croll has not finally settled the theory of 
creation, he bas at least made a most substantial con- 
tribution towards the discussion of the great problem 
in physics which yet remains for philosophers of the 
foremost rank to settle.’—Philosophical Magazine. 





FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 
STANFORD'S TWO-SHIILLING SERIES OF 


TOURIST’S GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps and Plans. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Foster, M.A, 
BERKSHIRE. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
By A. G. HILt, B.A., F.S.A. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Bevan. 
CORNWALL By W. H. TreGe.tas. 
DERBYSHIRE. By the Rev. J. C. Cox. 
DEVON, NORTH. By R.N. Wort, F.G.S, 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R.N. Wort, F.G.S. 
DORSETSHIRE By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. 
JENKINSON. 
ESSEX. By E. Watrorp, M.A. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Wortu. 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
KENT. By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 
LONDON (THROUGSA). By the Rev, W. J. 
Lortrr, B.A., F.S8.A. 
LONDON (ROUND ABOUT). By the Rev. 
W. J. Lorrie, B.A., F.S.A. 
NORFOLK. By Watrter Rye. 
SOMERSETSHOIRE. By R. N, Wort, F.GS. 
SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S., F.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. P. Bevan, F.8.8. 
SUSSEX. By G F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. 
WARWICKSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, FSS. 
WILTSHIRE. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Wortn, 
WYE (The) and !TS NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD. By 4G. P. Bevan, F.SS. 
YORKSHIRE, NORTH and EAST 
RIDINGS. By G. P. Brvay, F.3.S. 
rosasntss, WEST RIDING. ByG.P. 
EVAN. 

“For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a 
handy pocket-guide is almost indispensible Mr, 
Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, 
as far as we can judze, his made most creditable pro- 
vision. Nothing can be more convenient than the 
volumes of this little two-shilling county series; the 
type, though closely printed, is clear, and they are 
nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled 
cigar-case.”—Saturday Review. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING 
OROSS, S.W. - 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW LIST. 
UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel. By 


GiLBERT Macguorp, With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


"TWIXT OLD TIMES and NEW: 


the 
Reminiscences of the BARON DE MaLorTIE. Demy 8v0, 10s. 6d. 
“ Pleasant pages...... Crammed with details of familiar, convivial, military, or 
diplomatic life, with incident and anecdote accumulating through a varied and 
uventful career.”—Atheneum. 


An ARTIST’S TOUR in NORTH and 


CENTRAL AMERICA, and in the SANDWICH ISLANDS. By B. Krovpa 
Royal 8vo, with 32 Whole-Page Illustrations by the Author, 2ls. - 
“This handsome volume...... The author and artist both draws and writes 
ffectively.”’—Illustrated London Neus. 


“ Unconventional and romattic...... Rarely is his narrative otherwise than fresh, 
racy, and entertaining.” —Scotsman, 


The LOVES and MARRIAGES of SOME 
EMINENT PERSONS. By T. F. THIsELTON-DyER. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 253, 
** An acceptable, instructive, and extremely entertaining book.”—Truth. 


ANCIENT CURES, CHARMS, and USAGES 


of IRELAND. By Lady Wi.ps, Author of ‘‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ve'y interesting and attractive book.’’"—Daily News. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS 


AT THE LIBRARIES. 


The NUGENTS of CARICONNA: a Story 


More or Less Irish. By TigHE Hopkins. 3 vols. 


The GOLD of OPHIR. By Elizabeth J. 


LysaGut. 8 vols. 


“ Mrs. Lysaght’s new novel is admirable...... No one will begin it without going 
through with it.”—Scotsman, 


RUNNING DOUBLE: a Story of the Stable 
and the Stage. By Frank Hopson. 2 vols. 
“ An unceasing flow of high spirits.”—Saturday Review. 


“Amusing and entertaining......The plot is well conceived and skilfully de- 
veloped.”’—Scotsman, 


COSETTE. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


“ The construction of the story is perfect......Every touch seems exactly adequate 
to its full purpose, and to be a note of mastery.””—Graphic, 




















Mr. GREENWOOD’S NEW STORY of ADVENTURE. 


PRINCE DICK of DAHOMEY; or, Adven- 


tures in the Great Dark Land. By James GREENWOOD, Author of “ Reuben 
Davidger,’’ &c. 3s. 6d. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


MUDIE'’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in 
London, by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


A large number of Copies of the Best and most Popular Books 
of the Season are now in circulation at Mupir’s Lisrary. 


All Works of general interest are freely added immediately on 
publication. 


Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s.6d. Prospectuses and Clearance 
Lists of Books on Sale, postage-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limrtep, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


Branch Offices : 
2411 Prompton Roac; and 2 King Street, Cheapeide. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. No. 366, for APRIL, contains :— 
ie bey ya or. 28-30. 7 Mrs. —— 
. EARLY LAND HOLDING AND MODERN Lanp-TRANSFER, i cs 
Pollock, Bart. By Sir Frederick 
3. = AmonG THE CounTRY Poor. By the Author of ‘A Real Working 
n ” 


au. 

4, Tue Wortp’s Acre. By Joseph Traman. 

5. In Ciassic Waters. By Rennell Rodd, 

6. THE Youna Cavour. By Miss Godkin. 

7. CONFLICTS OF EXPERIENCE. By H. G. Keene. 
8. Ports anp Puritans. By J. G. Dow. 

9. THE Man Wuo Was. By Rudyard Kipling. 
10, InsIDE THE House. By a Spectator. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ROWING AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
By W. H. GRENFELL and R. C. LEHMANN, 
With Portraits and [llustrations,—See 


The English Llustrated Magasine 


For APRIL, price 6d.; by post, 8d. The Number contains :— 

1, At THE Ferry. From a Drawing by A. D. M‘Cormick. (Frontispiece.) 

2, Tue Rine or Amasis, Chaps. 9-10. \(Continued.) The Earl of Lytton. 

3. Rowina aT OxrorD. W.H. Grenfell. With Portraits and Illustrations, 

4. Rowine aT CamBripGk. R.C. Lehmann. With Portraitsand Illustrations 
5. THE Last Worps or Don Cartos. Violet Fane, Pe 
6. SocraL Lire 1n Burearia, J.D. Bourchier. With Illustrations. 

7. Love-Lyrics.—V. ‘THE News Turns OvT To BE FALsE, AND HE Hrarg 
SHE 1s Comina Back.” Words by Joseph Bennett. Music by Hamish 
MacCunn, 

8. A GLIMPSE OF HIGHCLERE CasTLE. Elizabeth Balch. With Mlustrations, 

9, SEALS aND SEALSEINS. Willoughby Maycock. 

10. Aprit. A Decorated Page. Heywood Sumner. 

11, Mortsep. The Marchioness of Carmarthen, 











MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


PERFECTLY SAFE SIX PER CENT. INVESTMENTS. 


AIN and PULLING, INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
of Denver, Colorado, U.S,A., are an ENGLISH FIRM who place money, 
mostly English, on FIRST MORTGAGES in COLORADO. These investments 
are absolutely safe, and the money placed can be realised at any time if needed 
The best references in Colorado and England will be furnished on application. 
Agents in England:—E. S. DALLAS, 34 Great James’s Street, London, E.C.; 
M. HIGGINSON and CO., 8 York Buildings, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


PSTAIRS DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, 8.W. 


BorouesH of NOTTINGHAM. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS of 
el on MORTGAGE of the GENERAL DISTRICT RATES and BOROUGH 
FUND. 


Particulars may be had of the Borough Accountant, at the Water Offices, St. 


Peter’s Gate, Nottingham. 
SAM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 
The Guildhall, Nottingham, March 11th, 1890. 











and 





HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320.—The Corporation of Sheffield are prepared to receive 
applications for the above sum of Stock. Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly on March Ist and September Ist. Forms of 
Prospectus and application, and all information required, will be supplied by 


W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 
Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 

Total Invested Funds ........ Saba velaveseadarerstceanseissuduconnsssucneees £7,624,302 
To all requiring Insurances, Fire and Life, or Family Provision, or Annuities, 
THE NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, is well worth reading. 

Write for it; or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, 





and GLOBE 





Hrap OFFICES: 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Birmingham, Edinburgh, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Glasgow, and Dublin. 





Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day, sould be paid within 15 days 
therefrom. 





Applications for Agencies invited. 

Loxpox Orrices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 

FOUN DED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS 4c oe nee wee 210,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID ... we see nee = wee: 12,000,000 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutTsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 









Page........ .£10 10 0| Narrow Column.... . £310 0 

Half-Pag 5 5 0} Half-Column ... 115 0 

Quarter-Pag 212 6] Quarter-Column... 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page ..........cccceceeee ... £14 14 0 | Inside Page....... fa isecans Vanier £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 103. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 





Terms: net. 
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CARISBROOKE LIBRARY. 


“Of the ‘Carisbrooke Library’ we have nothing to say but 
praise...... We must further do Messrs. Routledge and Mr. Morley 
the justice to say that the form which they have chosen for their 
venture is very nearly all that can be desired. Good margins, 
uncut edges, excellent type, fair paper, decent bindings, and four 
hundred and fifty octavo pages for half-a-crown, are things that 
we never could refuse in our life, or receive with ingratitude.” 

—Saturday Review. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
or roxburghe binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON UNDER ELIZABETH. A Survey 


Written in the Year 1598, by Joun Stow. Edited by Henry 
Morey, LL.D. 





Volumes already issued. 


TASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 


Translated by Epwarp Farrrax. Edited by Henry Mortey, 
LL.D. 


PARODIES and other PIECES of BUR- 
LESQUE. Edited by Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


ENGLISH PROSE WRITINGS of JOHN 


MILTON. Edited by Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


EARLY PROSE ROMANCES. 


Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


The EARLIER LIFE and WORKS of 
DANIEL DE FOE. Edited by Henry Mor ey, LL.D. 


TALES of the SEVEN DEADLY SINS. 


Being the “ Confessio Amantis”’ of Joun GowEr. Edited by 
Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


The TALE of a TUB, and other Works, 
By JonatHaN Swirt. Edited by Henry Mortey, LL.D. 


Edited by 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, 
BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





TWoO 


THE DUKE’S DAUGHTER, 


AND 


THE FUGITIVES. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 253, 6d. 





CLAIRE BRANDON. 


By FREDERICK MARSHALL, 
Author of ‘‘ French Home Life.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 253. 6d. 

“This is certainly a clever book...... In reapect of plot and dramatic grouping, 
it contains material enough to make the reputation of anovelist...... The dialogue 
th: ovghout is brilliant, it is an intellectual pleas .re to read.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“* Undoubtedly clever...... The novel is one decidedly above the average in aim 
and execution.”’"—Sco’sman, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOQUES sent on application. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, complete in 1 vol. large demy 8vo, with several Full-P.ge Illustra- 
tions, bound ir paper cover, price ONE SHILLING, 


A PEOPLE’S EDITION OF 
VANITY FAIR. 


By W. M. THACKERAY. 


Just published, a CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 
bound in limp cloth, price 2s. 6d., of 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAP AY.” 
Ready this day, royal 8vo, 15s. in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Vol. XXII. (GQLOVER—GRAVET) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Volume XXIII. will be published on June 26th, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of Three Months. 


Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PARIAH. By | F. Anstey, 


Author of “‘ Vice-Versa,” ‘‘ The Giant’s Robe,”’ &. 











NEW VOLUME OF 
THE POCKET EDITION OF MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
Ready this day, bound in cloth, with cut or uncut edges, price 1s. 6d., 
Vol. VII.—A DARK NIGHT’S WORK, and other Tales. 


*,* This Edition will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes. 


COMPLETION of the NEW EDITION of Mrs. BROWNING’'S WORKS. 


Ready this dar, small crown 8vo, 5s., with a Portrait of Mrs. Browstne in 186!, 
and an Eugraving of the Tomb of Mrs. BrowN1NG at Florence. 


VOL- VI, COMPLETING THE NEW EDITION OF THE 
POETICAL WORKS OF ELIZABETH BARREIT BROWNING. 


*,* This Volume contains “ Aurora Leigh.” 


Now ready, (Sixpence), New Series, No. 82. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


containing :—‘‘The BURNT MILLION,” by JAMES PAYN, 
Author of “‘ By Proxy,” &c. Chaps. 39-43.—‘‘ NATURE at 
NIGHT.”—“ MORE CIRCUIT NOTES.’—“A SET of CHESS- 
MEN.” —“ An EXCAVATORS EXTRACTS.”—* FISTIC UFFS 
in FICTION.” —“ SISTER ROSE GERTRUDE,” and “ MARIE.” 





Messvs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to send a Copy of their 
CATALOGUE post free on application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 
NEW POPULAR HALF -CROWN SERIES. 


“RULERS OF _ INDIA.” 


THE HISTORY OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE IN A CAREFULLY 
PLANNED SUCCESSION OF POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
Now ready, pp. 228, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 
Fac-simile of Handwriting, and Map, 2s 6d. 


THE MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.1., C.1.E., M.A., LL.D., Editor of the Series; Author of ‘* The Annals of 

Raral bengal,” “ The Indian Empire,” “ The Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 

‘* A Brief History of the Indian People,”’ &. 

(PHE distinctive plan of the series is to present to English readers 

the salient outlines and turning-points in the evolution of the 
Indian Empire in a carefully planned sequence of historical retrospects. 
Each volume will tuke a conspicuous epoch in the making of India, and 
under the name of its principal personage, will set forth the problems 
of government which confronted him, the work which he achieved, 
and the influences which he left behind. 

The series will be produced under the general supervision of Sir 
W. W. Hunter, whose reputation in the fields of Indian History, 
Statistics, and Administration is well known, and no effort has been 
spared to secure for each volume the writer best qualified to illustrate 
the period entrusted to him, 

«> Further Volumes are in active preparation, and 
will be published shortly. 
FULL PROSPECTUSES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London : 
HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 








Complete Edition: to be ready at Easter. 


WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S POEMS. 


In Six Volumes, beautifally bound, with Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti, Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., Mrs. Allingham, 
and Portraits. Price 6s. each (except ‘‘ Laurence Bloomfield,” 3s, 61.) 
A Few Large-Paper Copies. 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 
By the Same Author. 
RHYMES for the YOUNG FOLK. Price 3s. 6d. Illustrated by 

Mrs. Allingham, Kate Greenaway, Harry Furniss, &c. 

London: Cassett & Co., and Reeves & TURNER, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the 
DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G.,& ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, price 10:. 6d. 


Gc >) as: *. 


Ey HOFACE HUTCHINSON. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., 
Sir WALTER G. SIMPSON, Bart., Lord WELLWOOD, 
H. 8. C. EVERARD, ANDREW LANG, and others. 


With Illustrations by THOMAS HODGE ani HARRY FURNISS, 
and from Photographs, 


The SEAT of AUTHORITY in RELIGION, 
By James Martryrav, LL,D., D.D., D.C.L. 1 vol. 8vo, 143, 

*,* This work is the Author’s attempt to make clear to himself the ultimate 
ground of pure religion in the human mind, and the permanent essence of the 
religion of Christin history. It isa dressed to the requirements, not of specialists, 
philosop' ers, and scholars, but of educated persons interested in the results of 
modern knowledge. 


3 vols. 8vo, 42s. each. Vol. I. now ready. 


A DICTIONARY of APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 


By T. E. Tuorre, B.Sc. (Vict.), Ph.D., F.R.S,, Treas. C.S., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Normal School of Science and Royal School of Mines, 
South Kensington. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. 

“It is probable that this volume will have even a larger sale than that of the 
2orresponding ‘ Dictionary of Pure Chemistry,’ and, as with that important work, 
so with this, the public may well be congratulated on posse:sing such a valuable 
book of reference so creditable to all concerned in its production...... An examina- 
tion of the important articles written by specially qualified contributors indicates 
that each subject is brought up to the level of the present state of our knowledge. 
Is a welcome addition to our scientific books of reference, and forms an 
admirable companion to ‘ Watts’s Dictionary of Theoretical Chemistry.’ ” 

—Sir H. E. Roscor, in Nature. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING for ELEC- 


TRIC-LIGHT ARTISANS and STUDENTS. By W. St1nao, Principal of the 
Telegraphists’ Schorl of Svience, Director of the Electrical Engineering 
Section, People’s Palace, London, &c.; and A. Brooxrr, Instructor on 
Electrical Engineering at the Telegraphists’ School of Science, and at the 
People’s Palace, London. With 307 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 


Country Life. By H. Ripkr Hagcarp. With Frontispiece and Vignette, 
crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


The CAPTAIN of the ‘POLESTAR’; and 


~~ By A. Conan Doyte, Author of ‘* Micah Clarke.” 1 vol. crown 
vO, 6s, 


The HOUSE of the WOLF: 


By Stantey J. WeyMAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


*,* This story deals with the Huguenots and the episode of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. 





a Romance. 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—APRIL. 


CoNTENTS. 

VIRGINIE: A TALE OF ONE Hunprep Years AGo. 

Chaps. 19-24. 
Mosic anp Dancina 1n Nature. By W. H. Hudson, 
For Ong Nicut Onty. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Mrracie Priays. By Edward Clodd. 
Tat Dance AT THE Rossons’, By N, Syrett. 
Batiap. By May Kendall. 
THE PROCESSION OF Sprinc. By “A.B. R. B.’’ 
AT THE SIGN OF THE Suip. By Andrew Lang. 


By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 





The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS 
MORRIS, complete in One vol., price Six 


Shillings, may be had all 
Booksellers’. 


this day at 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 











LFRACOMBE.~-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 
_—An enjoyable health-resort. Climgte>mild and equable, with pure and 
bracing air. T'wo hundred and fifty Rooms well furnished and decorated.—Tariff 
of MANAGER. 





ris 


MESSRS. BELV’S NEW Books. 


CHEAP EDITION. 


The FRIEND of MAN; and his FRIENDS 


—the POETS. By Frances Power Copsr. Crown 8vo, paper cover. 9 
<S, 


“ Miss Cobbe has made a beautiful selection of poetry which the fid 
a Ao ania of the dos has elicited from the poets of many na 
Spectator. 

“It may be divined that we welcome with enthusiasm Miss Oobbe's . 
book, which is all about dogs......dogs as seen by the posts, eneciay Gee 
largest and most widely extended circle of poets, from Homer to Mr. G. ‘8 A e 
It is an ingenious idea to collect the testimony of the Scers, those w nes 
are credited with the clearest gift of divination, in favour of that dumb compani 
who-ee instinctive sympathy and wonderful perceprion of human feeling wonne 
certain halo of poetry over the meanest cur.”—Blackwood's Magazine, - 


NEW VOLUME of Prebendary SADLER'S COMMENTARY, 


Crown 8vo, 6:, 
COLOSSIANS, THESSALONIANS, ana 


TIMOTHY, the EPISTLES of ST. PAUU tothe. With Notes, Critical ana 
Practical, by M. F. Sapuer, Rector of Honiton, Prebendary of Wells, 
Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


DAVID in the PSALMS, with various 


Notes on the Psalter. By the Rev. F. W. Moziey, M A. 
FIFTH EDITION, Revised, feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to the WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. By Mrs. SuTHeERLAND Orr. 


The NEW SPIRIT. By Havelock Ellis 


(Editor of ‘The Mermaid Seriis’’ and of “ The Contemporary Science 
Series.”) Containing Essays on Diderot, Heine, Walt Wiitman, Tolstvi, and 
Ibsen. With Introduction and Conclusion, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 


189) Issue. Neatly bound, gilt edyes, 43. 6d, 
“ The Invaluable ‘ Dod’ ”"—Saturday Review. 
“The ever-useful ‘ Dod.’ ”’—St, James's Gazette, 


(WHITTAKER and CO., Paternoster Square.) 


elity and 
tions,” 


ho among men 





NEW VOLUME of BOHKN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, 


GOETHE’S WORKS.—Vol. XIV. Reineke 


Fox, West-Eastern Divan and Achilleid. Translated in the Original Metres 
by A Rogers. 33.61, 


NEW VOLUMES of BOHN’S REFERENCE LIBRARY, 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Con- 


taining Concise Notices (upwards of 15,000) of Eminent Pers ns of all Ages 
and Countries. With Supplement to 1883. By THompson Coopsrn, F.S.A., 
Editor of “ Men of the Time,’’ &c. 2 vols., 53. each. 


London: G. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
APRIL. | 


JAMES SHIRLEY. By Algernon Charles Swinburne, 

LEAVES FxOm A DiaRyY ON THs Karun River.—{. 
Curzon, M.P. 

THE LonpDON STAGE. 


By the Hon. George N. 


By Oswald Crawfurd, 0.M.G. 

LITERATURE: THEN AND Now. By KE. Lynn Linton. 

THE Sweatine System. By David F. Schloss. 

IDEALISM IN RECENT FRENCH FicTIoN. By B. de Bury. 

THE PHYSIQUE OF EUROPEAN ARMIES. By Walter Montagu Gattie. 
On MARRIAGE: A CRITICISM. By Clementina Black, 

A NATIONAL WANT: A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL. 


THE REFORM OF THE COLLEGE OF SuRGEONS. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 


TWO SUMMERS in GREENLAND: an 


Artist’s Adventures among Ice and Islands in Fjords and Mountains. By 
A. Rus Carstensen. With numerous Lilustrations by the Author. Demy 
8vo, 14s, [Now ready. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in SARDINIA, 


JUDAA, SYRIA, and ASIA MINOR. By Grorees Perrot and CHARLES 
Cuiriez. With 395 Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8vo, 36s, [Now ready. 








ANNALS of BIRD LIFE. By Cuartuss Dixoy. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63, [This day. 


A CENTURY of REVOLUTION, By W.S. 
[Second Edition now ready. 


Litty. Demy 8vo, 12s. 





A NEW NOVEL BY EDITH ROCHFORT. 


The LLOYDS of BALLYMORE. By Epirx 


Rocurort. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
No. 492 (for MARCH 2lst) of 


SOTHERAN’S 
PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


Containing, in addition to numerous Good Books on Miscellaneous Subjects, 
Collections of Works on the 
DRAMA and on NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Copy post-free on application. 
H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 Strand, W.C.; and 36 Piccadilly, W., London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
Contents FoR APRIL, 1890. 


1, ALAS 
2, JoHN KENYON AND HIS FRIENDS. By Mrs, Andrewe Crosse, 


3, A Day AND A NIGHT ON THE AIGUILLE DU Dru. By T. A. Nash, 
4, GoNE TO BALTIMORE. By F. E. Weatherly. 
5, Let Loose. By the Author of “ The Danvers Jewels,”’ 
: To A FrienpD. By J. J. Beresford. 
7, DanpyisM. By A. Forbes. 
8, My Great-Uncin’s Dovste. By Henry Cresswell. 
9, BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
10, PEARL PowDER. By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, Author of ‘ 
Her?” &c. Chaps. 16-19, 


Ought We to Visit 


*,* The Serial Stories by Miss Broughton and Mrs. Edwardes 
commenced in the Januxry issue, to be obtained at all Booksellers’. 





Now ready. 
MADAME ANNE DU NOYER: 
Her Correspondence in the Reign of Louis XIV. 
Edited by FLORENCE LAYARD. 


In 2 vols. Svo, with numerous Portraits, 30s, 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE NETHER WORLD.” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “ Thyrza,”’ &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 
By MARY E. MANN, Author of “ A Lost Estate,” &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘UNDER A CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 
E. WERNER, Author of “ No Surrender,” &c. 


In 3 vols, crown 8yvo. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING,” 
BY WOMAN’S FAVOUR. 


By HENRY ERROGL, Author of “ The Academician,” &. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM FUTURE.” 


SUSPENSE. 
By H. S. MERRIMAN, Author of “ Young Mistley,” &e. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street. 








Now ready, at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. 


CONTENTS. 
A Cast FoR FORTUNE Christian Reid. 
NATHANIEL HawtTsorne's “Exrxir oF Lire.’’—IV, Julian Hawthorne. 
Her Song. Poem. Helen Grace Smith, 
Memories OF Enauann. Richard Vaux, 
His Sermon. Poem. William H. Hayne. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A TORRES Straits ISLANDER. Professor Alfred C. 


Haddon. 
Microcosm. Poem. Frederick Peterson. 
Tunas THAT May Any Day Turn Up. Leonard Woolsey Bacon. 
HAMLET. Wilson Barrett. 
DEAD Fiowers. Poem. George Barlow. 
On Some Kecent ArT Progress. Henry Blackburn. 
OraT STELLA. Poem. Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Mary WOLusToONECRAFT SHELLEY. Profensce’ C. H. Herford, 
SranLEY'’s Emin PasHa Expepition. Dr. Green, 
A Deap Man's Diary. Chaps. 6-7. 
THe SPIRITUALITY OF Marriaae, G. T. Bettany. 
Rozert Browine. Poem, Vernon Paull, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


XUM 


By Rhoda Broughton, Author of “ Nancy,” &. Part I. Chaps, 13-16, 


| LIVING LEADERS 





GRIFFITH FARRAN & CO.’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


The LATEST BOOK on the TITHES QUESTION: 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


OUR TITLE-DEEDS: a Defence of the 


Church against Disendowment. Being a Reply to Mr. Miall’s 
Book, ‘‘ Title-Deeds of the Church of England to her Endowments.” By 
Rev. Morris Fuuuer, M,A., Rector of Ryburgh. Dedicated, by permission, 
to the Earl of Selborne. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


TALES and LEGENDS from the LAND of 


the TZAR. Translated by E. M.S. Hopcerrs. A Collection of Russian 
Folk Tales and Fancy Stories, translated from the Original Russian, 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations, price £2 2s, 


DIARIES of SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE 


and LADY MONTEFIORE. Edited by the late Dr. L, Loewe, Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, one of the 
Members of the Mission to Damascus and Constantinople under the late 
Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., in the Year 1810. [Ready immediately, 


Profusely Illustrated, 4to, price £1 1s, 


of the WORLD. 


Prepared by a Corps of Distinguished Authors, such as General Lew 

Watuacr, JAMES Parton, Mrs. Frank Lesuié, Hon. S. 8. Cox, T. T. ARMI- 

TAGE, D.D., DonaLtp Oxtey, W. FLErcHEs JOHNSON, MELVILLE 

PHILLIPS, JOEL CHANDLER Harris, ‘Mrs. . C. Hottoway, W. M. Tuaryer, 

and others. [In preparation, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2 6d. 


HOW to be MARRIED: in ) All Ways and 


Everywhere throughout the British Empire and in Foreign 
States. With Appendix of all Legal Forms relating to Marriage, and a 
Summary of Marriage Stati ~~? By the Rev. THomas Moore, Author of 
“* Tke Englishman’s Brief,” [Ready immediately. 


8yvo, sewed, price 6d. 


The THREE MIDSHIPMEN. By the late 


W. H. G. Kryaston, 
NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all Librarie:, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 2ls, 


BRIARS; or, On Dangerous Ground. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Crane Court.”’ 


The plot is admirably handled ; all the per:onages are realistically as well as 
artistically drawn. Is a fine conception wrought out with unmistakable skill 
and force,”’—Scottish Leader. 

‘* The story is well written.’’—Manche ster Guardian. 

“ There is an indefinable charm about it.”—Life. 

“ All the characters are perfectly studied, and the story flows easily and plea- 
santly, and never wearies.”— Whitehall Review. 


Now ready at all Libraries, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


GLENATHOLE. By Cyril Grey. 


“Tt abounds in strong and startling situations, is written with great ability, 
and contains several finely drawn characters.’’—Newcastle Chronicle, 


Shortly, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s, 


LOVE’S LOYALTY. By Cecil Clarke, 


Author of “Elsie Grey,” “ Ulrica,” ‘‘ The Little Alpine Fox Dog,” “ When 
all was Young,” “ Greatheart and his Little Friends,” &c. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


HIGH DAYS of the CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


Teachings from the Great Contin of Christendom. By the hei 
Rev. ANDREW TAIT, S.E., Provost of Tuam, Rector of 
Moylongh, and Examining Chaplai n to the Lord Bishop of Tuam. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


OUR LORD’S MIRACLES of HEALING, 


considered in Relation to some Modern Objections and to Medical Science, 
New Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Amended. By the Rev. T. W. BELCHER, 
D.D. With Preface by the late Right Hon. and Most Rev. RicHarD CHENEVIX 
Trencu, D.D., sometime Lord Archbishop of Dublin. [Ready shortly. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A MANUAL for CATECHISING. With 


Stories and Illustrations. By the Rev. W. Frank Suaw, B.D., Author of 
“ Manual for Communicants’ Classes,’ &c. 


The OFFICE, together with the Questions and Answers, for Distribution 
amongst Teachers, may be had separately, price ls, 6d. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33. 6d. 


The MINISTRY of PREACHING : an Essay 


on Pastoral and Popular Oratory. By Monsignor Fet1x Dupantovp, 
Bishop of Orleans, Member of the French Academy. Translated by SamvEL 
J. Eases, M.A., D.C.L., Translator and Editor of the Works of S, Bernard. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 33. Sd, 


HEAVENLY TEACHINGS in EARTHLY 


PROVERBS. By Hester Dovetas, Author of *‘ Sunbeams from Heaven 
for Darkened Chambers.” Dedicated to the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 
[Ready shortly. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price ls. 6d. 


IS the CHURCH of ENGLAND PRO- 


TESTANT? A Historical Essay. By his Honour Judge HomERSHAM 
Cox, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and Augmented, {Ready shortly, 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’'S NEW BOOKS 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL.—Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 


SYRLIN. By Ova, Author of “Under Two Flags,” &e. 


WLEY SMART’S NEW NOVEL.—Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 
WITHOUT LOVE or LICENCE. By Hawley Smart, Author of * Breezie 


gton,”’ &c. 
* lane FIRST EDITION hav’ ng been entirely exhausted, the Novel has been reprinted in a SECOND EDITION, and copies may now he had at every Lib 
in the Kingdom. rary 














TWO NEW LIBRARY NOVELS NOW IN THE PRA&SS, 


The BURNT MILLION. By James Payn, Author of “By Proxy,” &¢. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. [Shortly, 
The tial BIBLE. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. (Shortly. 





HARTE’ S NEW STORY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3:. 6d., with 60 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood 


66 
A WAIF of the PLAINS. By Bret Harte, Author of “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.” 

“Mr. Bret Harte’s latest story, ‘ A Waif of the Plains,”’ is as good as his first—just as fresh, just as novel, and perhaps better written...... He is the most delightful 

author of a continent.”—Daily News, 
** A new book by Bret Harte is always welcome, and in ‘ A Waif of the Plains’ he does not fall far below his best. The story abounds in artless pathos...... Nobody, 

we imagine, will pick the book up without reading it to the final ot oes, for it not merely depicts Western life in a masterly fashion, but is full of unforced humoay’ 
whilst at the same time there is no lack of dramatic interest.”—Leeds Mercury. * 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOO 


A YANKEE at the COURT of KING ARTHUR. By Mark Twain. With 


220 Illustrations by Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 
** Undoubtedly one of the funniest books, if not absolutely’ the funniest, that Mark Twain has ever written, and it will be laughed at heartily by thousands of 
readers in both hemispheres.”—Scotsman. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW BOOK.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s., with a Frontispiece by Fred. Barnard. 


The HOLY ROSE, &c. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men.’ 
** There is abundance of sis in Mr. Besant’s book, which contains as much reading, and certainly as much romance, as any three-volume novel.”—Athenzumn, 
_“' Each one of the stories whets the appetite for another ; and all of them are heartily enjoyable.”—Sco 


AROLD FREDERIC’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8ve, cloth extra, 6s., with a Frontispiece by Frederick Barnard. 


The LAWTON GIRL. By Harold Frederic, Author of “ Seth’s Brother’s 


AROS 














~NEW STORIES by. the AUTHORS of bad ‘The BISHOPS’ BIBLE.”—Crown Svo, cloth extra, 63., with 13 Illustrations by A. Forestier and G. Nicolet 


PAUL JONES’S ALIAS, &c. By D. Christie Murray and Henry Herman. 
TWO NEW NOVELS, EACH TO BE READY IMMEDIATELY. 


The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. With 23 Illustra- 





The FIRM of GIRDLESTONE. By A. Conan Doyle, Author of “Micah 





NEW FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A LAST LOVE: a Romance. By Georges Ohnet, Author of “Dr. 


Rameau,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A NOBLE WOMAN. By Henry Greville. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
The DEAD MAN’S SECRET; or, the Valley of Gold. By J. E. Muddock. 


With Frontispiece by F. Barnard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, i 
NEW SHILLING BOOKS. 
The SANDYCROFT MYSTERY. By T. W. Speight, Author of “The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke,’ 


NIAGARA SPRAY. By John Hollingshead. Crown 8vo, ls. 
SENTENCED! By samerdille Gibney. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls.; 


cloth, Is 64, [Shortly. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 
The DEVIL’S DIE. By Grant Allen. Post 8vo,; The DEAD HEART. (The Story of Mr. Irving’s 











picture boards, 2s, Lyceum Play.) By CHARLES GIBBON. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. 
KING or eo ? By R.E. Francillon. Post 8vo, 
picture boarasg, 2s : 
A ROGUE’S LIFE. By Wilkie Collins. Post 8vo, Os Gee Gene Fe ee ee e- 
picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d, picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HISTORY, &e. 

A HISTORY of the FOUR GEORGES. By Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
Author of “ A History of Our Own Times,” &. 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, each. MP I, v3 II. ready. 
The FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Justin H. McCarthy, vs Author 

of “Ireland since the Union,” &c. 4 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, each Wa: I. and II, in “UE 
TALES of OUR GREAT FAMILIES. By Edward alford, M.A. 


Revised Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarthy, 


M.P., Author of ‘‘ A History of Our Own Times.” CHEAP EDITION, price HALF-a-OROWN. 


POCKET VOLUMBS, handsomely half-hound, 2s, each. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by John Major.| ANECDOTES of the CLERGY. By Jacob 





With 37 Illustrations by George Cruikshank. LaRwoop. 
‘The EPICUREAN; and ALCIPHRON. By Thomas GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART. By Brillat- 
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